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hea ers is at Odenburg 
) le ah acts under instructions 


. days past Dr.. William 
pies of the Anglo-Aus- 
, has been in London con- 


an immediate loan is 


are to be saved 
_ Dr. Rosenberg is of 


_| Cannes. 


for the powers to give attention to 


"| the urgent needs of Austria in order 


‘she may regain her financial 


equilibrium. 
Whatever benefits way eventually 
come from the adoption of the Ter 
as rds such 
Austria 


| thereby, it is stated that nothing can 


be done until the refunding bill has 
been passed by the United States. Sen- 
ate. Even then, in view of the fact 
that Austria stands in vital need of 
raw materials more than of channels 
for the exchange of goods stich as 


jis provided by the Ter Meulen 


scheme, it is thought that she has 
little to gain by its adoption. 


FRENCH PREMIER 
REASSURES NATION 


No Fresh Sacrifices Are Being 
Asked of France, He Tells the 
Chamber, and Country's Cred- 
its Will Not Be Diminished 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—Aristide 
Briand was called upon to make a 
statement respecting the London con- 
versations in the Chamber. He de- 
clined to explain what decisions had 
been taken or were about to be taken, 


_j but he gave certain assurances to 


Parliament, which is again growing 
restive lest French interests are being 
sacrificed to the necessity of preserv- 
ing the entente. It is still held that 
the instrument of the Treaty must not 


.| be abandoned, but rather strengthened. 


Louis Klotz, Finance Minister in the 
Clemenceau Cabinet, was chief inter- 
pellator. It had been understood that 
he intended to press his attack, but he 


attended the preliminary meeting of 
the Radical Party, where most of the 
members showed themselves favorable 
to the Cabinet, though nevertheless de- 
sirous of explanations before permit- 
ting Mr. Briand to proceed to the 
Cannes conference. It was resolyed 
‘that at least a knowledge of the direc- 
tives of government policy should be 
demanded. 

in the Chamber, Mr. Klotz asked why 
the advantages secured to France by 
the Treaty were reduced at each suc- 
cessive conference. It was not admis- 
sible that the French taxpayers should 
bear the burden which belongs to the 
vanquished country. Mr. Briand, in 
reply, said that French rights had been 
put outside the discussion at London, 
nor would they be jeopardized at 
Mr. Lloyd George was asking 
no fresh sacrifices, and only on that 
understanding were negotiations en- 
gaged in. In 1922, the French credits 
would not be diminished. 


that if the British 


+ would make this loan, it 
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4 r, but merely to prevent 

or violent 

on ‘This, he maintains, would 
sible by negotiating a loan to 
abou eigeiag of the present 


, though financial ad- 
‘Aaetrian owen te reel 

& private individual, and has 
y refused to accept any of- 
with the Austrian Gov- 
He has had several meet- 
th official representatives of 
» Treasury and also private 


pas a 
—_ 


ote 


isi sidered them. 


He denounced the rumors of conces- 
sions which have circulated through 
the Chamber. In the world economic 
crisis the united efforts of peoples 
were necessary, and at London and 
again at Cannes an examination of the 
means of restoring equilibrium in Eu- 
rope by the common action of allied 
and other nations was the chief pre- 
occupation. 

There is to be presented to the 
French Parliament no fait accompli. 
Resolutions will not be ratified until 
after the different countries have con- 
Mr. Briand confines 
himself to a general affirmation re- 
specting the integrity of the French 
claims, and refuses to go into de- 
tails. It is, then, on the declared un- 
derstanding that Parliament preserves 
full liberty of judgment that the 
Premier will participate, the first week 


m0 facts can yet be dis- 


of January, in the Cannes conference. 
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ae CAMPAIGN IN 
INDIA PROGRESSING, 


significant. On the same platform and 


/every religion and also representatives 


,and Christians. 
‘faith seem anxious to do all they can 
3|'° relieve India from the drink traffic. 
3| the theater at Amritzar was presided 
3; over by Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, a mem- 
5|ber of the Punjab Legislature, who 


°.Page 10) | 


my address, Dr. Satyapal arose and in 
a touching address presented a beau- 
tifully carved oaken 
| which was placed the address printed 
in Urdu on hand woven Indian cotton 
Page 8 cloth, and in English printed on hand 
The Home Forum...... yohnueans: Page 13| Woven silk. A poem of welcome was 


Situation for Total Abstinance Is 
Now Very Favorable, Reports 
Mr. William E. Johnson— 
Religious Influence Is Strong 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—‘The sit- 
uation of total abstinence in India and 
Ceylon is very favorable,” said Wil- 
liam E. Johnson, the prohibition lead- 
er, to a representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, on his arrival 
here. “Less than 62,000,000 of the 
315,000,000 inhabitants of India drink, 
and this number is becoming smaller 
day by day. 

“In the Far Hast, temperance or to- 
tal abstinence is largely a matter of 
religion. The three principal relig- 
fous sects of India, the Muhamma- 
dan, Buddhist and Hindu, with the 
latter largely in the majority, all pro- 
hibit the use of drink, and this rule 
is largely observed by the rank and 
file of the natives. Only the very 
small upper class, who regard them- 
selves as too high for the observance 
of the religious customs, and the de- 
depressed or submerged class, who 
are regarded as outcasts, without re- 
ligion, morals or anything else, drink 
at all. On the latter, drink has made 
great inroads, but with the increas- 
ing adoption of prohibitory methods 
it is expected that another 25 years 
will see the traffic ended. 


Sentiment Overwhelming 


“The foundation on which we are 
building our reform is this religious 
situation. These 2000 years of total! 
abstinence teaching in the temples 
and other religious gatherings has 
laid about the same foundation which 
the teaching of the evil results of 
alcohol in the public schools has done 
in the United States. 


“The prohibition movement. among 
the natives, except this small per- 
centage, is so strong as to be abso- 
lutely overwhelming. Every news- 
paper in India, no matter the language 
in which it is printed, that is owned 
by a native, is strongly for absolute 
prohibition of the drink traffic. Only 
the European publishers of news- 


papers oppose it. Thus, as the natives: 
obtain a larger share in the conduct | 
of the government, they take steps - 
bring the reform into practice. 


Local Option Bills | 


-i 


“In the Punjab, the Legislature has | 
eens i age a local option act, 
under w 
ning the ier next ‘April, may by 
resolution ‘eliminate two-thirds of the 
public drinking places, and the peo- 
ple of the town may do away with the 
rest by a referendum. Many towns 
have already adopted this regulation 
and are preparing for the vote. ; 

“In the provinces of Bombay and 
Bengal, committees have been ap- 
pointed by the legislatures to de- 
termine the form the enactnsent shall 
take, and in Madras, a local option 
bill, placing the entire responsibility 
on the local representatives, is now 
pending. I was privileced to address 
this legislature, on its invitation, and 
received a very pleasant reception. 


“Of the native states, five have gone 
absolutely.dry, including Nepali, Bho- 
pal, while the Pamir state of Hydra- 
bad, with a population of from 30.- 
000,000 to 40,000,000, has established a 
government monopoly prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in the city of Hydrabad, 
the capital, a city of 500,000 inhabi- 
tants, and cut in half the number of 
public places where liquor may be 
sold in the rest of the State. 

“It was also my privilege to ad- 
dress the national legislature, estab- 
lished under the act, and they have 
passed a resolution of sympathy for 
the effort to end the traffic, though 
they are without power to regulate it 
themselves. 


United Front to Liquor 


“Ceylon also adopted a prohibition 
act; I am informed, on November 11, 
following my visit, placing the prob- 
lem of enforcement in the hands of the 
local bodies, which are strong for the 
reform, e 

“At a time when India is, supposed 
to be seething with discontent and 
when it is seething in fact, the readi- 
ness of people of all shades of poli- 
tics and religions to join together to 
promote the prohibition program is 


mingling together in reception com- 
mittees are high representatives of 


of the British Government, together 
with the Gandhi leaders. Extremists, 
conservatives and moderates vie with 
each other in delivering a blow at 
drink, working together in harmony. 
The same is true as to each of the 
great Indian religions. Side by side 
on the platforms at which I appeared 
sat Hindus, Sikhs, Moslems, Parsees| 
The leaders of each 


“The meeting for the public held in 


forced through that body the resolu- 
tion for local option. At the close of 


easket within 


presented, written in the Urdu lan- 


guage by the city poet. Dr. Satyapal 


Was one of the Indians sentenced to 
death in connection with the 1919 
troubles, but afterwards pardoned. 
“The casket. is a remarkable piece 
of carving. In the centeg of the cover 
is.a carved representation of the Tem- 
perance Hall of Amritzar. . In the 
upper left-hand corner is the golden 
temple of Amritzar, the chief temple 
of the Sikhs. In the upper right-hand 
corner is a representation of the 
Hindoo temple. In the lower left-hand 
corner is the Moslem mosque and in 
the lower right-hand corner a repre- 
sentation of the Christian church. It 
is intended to convey in exquisite In- 
dian carving the cooperation of all of 
the chief religious divisions of Amrit- 
gar jn the warfare against the drink. 
traffic. 

“While religion plays a part in the 
reform, there is also a political aspect, 
as prohibition is the corner stone of 
the whole Non-Cooperative movement 

of which Mahatma Gandhi is the 
head. There is also a purely social 
element involved, as the Social Serv~ 
ice League, and the Servants of 
India, both collections of social 
organizations without any religious 
side, are enthusiastically supporting 
the movement. 

“As far as England is concerned, 
one great step forward, which has 
considerable significance is the in- 
creasing tendency to place the clos- 
ing time for drinking places at an 
earlier hour. Under the Licensing 
Act, the closing time is fixed at 11 
o’clock but with the privilege to local 
judges to reduce this to 10, and this 
has been done and is being increas- 
ingly done. All this spells evil things 
for the alcohol traffic.” 


ee 


FARMERS WARNED 
TO STAND GROUND 


Senator Ladd of North Dakota’ 


Tells Them Opposition Is: 
Determined to Defeat Their 
Bloc Activity in Congress: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Agricultural and Labor interests: 


need to be alert during 1922 if they. 
are to hold what they have gained 


and advance their cause, is the warn-: 
ing given. by Edwin F. Ladd, Non-: 
partisan Republican, Senator 
North Dakota. 

The approaching legisiative year, 
-more than any other, will mark the 


test of supremacy between the ‘agri- ; 


cultural bloc on the one hand, and 


town boards, begia- “4 interests representing Capital on the 


other, Senator Ladd declares. 

In an open letter to the farmers of 
the northwest, Mr. Ladd claims that 
the “Old Guard” in Congress, 
failed to prevent the growth of in- 
fluence on the part of agricultural and 
Labor interests, are getting behind a 
legislative program for- 1922 that 
would be a serious setback if allowed 
to ‘be carried out. 

“Here is what rumors assert is in- 
cluded in this program,” said Mr. 
Ladd: 

“First, they say the statistical and 
marketing work is to be transferred | 
from the Agricultural Department to! 
another department, where it 


1 


from |! 


having |; 


can | dition of the country. 


EXTREMISTS FORCE 
THE ISSUE IN EGYPT 


Cabinet's Resignation Provokes 
New Efforts by Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha’s Followers to Em- 
barass the Authorities 


cial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its Huropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 
Extremists of Egypt are endeavoring 
{to take advantage of the difficulties 


that have arisen out of resignation of 
the Egyptian Cabinet. Headed by 
Saad Zaghiul Pasha, there has been 
a consistent and organized effort to 
embarrass both the British authorities 
and the duly constituted Government 
of Egypt: 

For some time past Zaghlul has been 
allowed considerable latitude of speech 
and action in the hope that the Brit- 
ish authorities would not have to take 
steps which might needlessly accentu- 
ate the personal antagonism existing 
between Zaghlul and Adly Pasha, the 
retiring Prime Minister. It has been 
apparent for some time past that 
strong measures would have to be 
adopted if serious disturbances were 
to be avoided. The British authorities 
have studiously abstained from arrest- 
ing Zaghlul, in order that no excuse 
could be given for an assertion that 
the British were unduly favoring Adly. 


European Residents Complain 


Representations have been made ‘to 
Lord Allenby, High Commissioner for 
Egypt, by European residents—mainly 
French and Italian—that life and 
property were becoming increasingly 
unsafe owing to the incitements to 
disturbance engineered by Zaghlul and 
his immediate followers. Lord Allen- 
iby, as a last resort, forbade Zaghlul 
‘for the future to participate in the 
| politics of Egypt, and ordered him and 
| @ight of his henchmen to take up their 
abode in their country residences—in 
,other words, retire to their native 
| villages. All having declined to obey, 
‘compulsion was necessary, as cabled to 
: The Christian Science Monitor, result- 
ing in serious rioting by Zaghlul’s 
followers. Two British warships have 
‘left Malta for Alexandria to assist in 


‘maintaining order. 

Zaghiul, as the leader of the Egyp- 
tian Nationalists, set himself to the task 
‘of compelling the British to evacuate 
the country, and during the recent 
negotiations between Adly Pasha and 
| Marquess Curzon in London, Zaghiul 
spared himseif no effort to render an 
agreement between the parties impos- 
sible. Lately he seems to have taken 
4 page out of Mahatma Gandhi’s book. 
and is now advocating a program of 
hon-cooperation in Egypt; but where- 
‘as Mr. Gandhi recommends non-vio- 
lent methods, there is no such provis- 
lion in Zaghlul’s program. As action 
'of this sort must have dangerous con- 
sequences, he has not only been com- 
pelled to retire from his self-selected 
sphere of political activity, but he has 
also been forbidden to write to the 
press. 

Adly’s resignation has not yet been 
accepted by the Sultan, mainly on ac- 
‘count of the impossibility 
‘a suitable man to take up the reins 
of office in the present disturbed con- 
Sarwat Pasha, 


better serve the industrial interests.| who was considered a likely successor 


“Second, 
information on the part of labor, cost 
of living expenses, wages, etc., can 
be done better in some other depart- 
ment than that of labor, and can :be 
made more useful to manufacturers 
and commercial interests if the trans- 
fer is made. 

“Thirc, the work of vocational edu- 
cation for public schaols, it is 
claimed, can be transferred with ad- 
vantages to some other department, 
instead of remaining a separate 
bureau, and what has not already 
been made inefficient by methods of 
management already adopted, can be 
better controlled possibly by stifling 
initiative and the workers made more 
effective automatons. 

“Fourth, it is rumored that the 
Bureau of Education might be at- 
tached as the tail of a public health 
kits, and the educational system more 
fully Prussianized by military  in- 
fluence.” 

It.is evident that conservative forces 
in Congress, aided by financial and 
commercial interests, are determined 
to make a drive to break up the agri- 
cultural bloc during the coming year. 
Administration leaders see in it a 
dangerous weapon that is beginning 
to take power over legislation out of 
their hands. They are beginning to 
regard it, not sO much as a geo- 
graphical group as a political move- 
ment that may bring about another 
upheaval in the Republican Party un- 
less its progress is blocked. 

Instead of showing signs of dis- 
integration as a result of recent 
onslaughts made against it by leaders 
in the Republican Party, the agricul- 
tural bloc is perfecting its organiza- 
tion, and is prepared to take a leading 
part in the forthcoming fight on the 
tariff bill. That it will dictate the 
terms of that measure where it 
affects the farming interests is prac- 
tically conceded at the Capitol. 

Representatives of the agricultural 
bloc already have outlined a legislative 
program for the next year that is for 
the purpose of putting the farmer on 
his feet again. Any attempt to de- 
stroy the usefulness of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as an agency for 
the benefit of the farmer, as proposed 
in Administration ‘circles, is sure to 
result in a real test of strength be- 
tween the industrial east and the agri- 
cultural west and south. 


the collection of data and | 


to Adly, is not disposed to accept the 
Premiership under existing conditions 
—all of which is consequent upor 
Zaghlul’s incitement of the native pop- 
ulation to rebel against British super- 
visory rule. 


Restrictions Increased 


Continued pressure has been brought 
to bear upon Lord Allenby by foreign 
residents, with the result that a 
steadily increasing restriction has 


It is considered that anyone who was 
not blind to his own and his country’s 
interests must have seen that, sooner 
or later, any efforts to create a dis- 
turbance must come to an abrupt 
termination. The recent action of the 
government in refusing Zaghlul per- 
mission to land during his passage 
up the Nile should have been a clear 
indication that the patience of the au- 
thoritiés was nearing its limit. Only 
last year Zaghlul jJeaded Egyptian 
delegations to London, and but for his 
extreme and impossible views might 
have made himself a power in Egypt. 
Already, as a result of his propa- 
ganda, there have been numerous col- 
lisions between the police and the 
ignorant native population whom he 
leads, resulting in many casualties. 
It is now the determination of the 
British Government and the High 
Commissioner in Egypt that the rep- 
resentative inhabitants, namely the 
more moderate and intelligent people 
of Egypt, shall have an opportunity 
of expressing themselves without in- 
timidation. Only in this way will it 
be possible for the Egyptians to gain 
some measure of that freedom of gov- 
ernment they desire, and which the 
British Government is willing to give. 
COLOMBIA RATIFIES TREATY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The Ameri- 
can International Corporation here has 
received word that the treaty between 
Colombia and the United States has 
been ratified by the Colombian Con- 
gress. It was ratified by the United 
States Congress on April 20 and by 
the Colombian Senate on October 13, 
and provides for payment of $25,060.- 
000 to Colombia by the United States 
in settlement of the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the acquisition by the United 
States of the Panama Canal route. 


of finding | 


| AGREEMENT ON DRASTIC LIMITATION OF 
SUBMARINES, PROPOSED BY MR. HUGHES, 
AWAITS ANSWER OF JAPAN AND FRANCE 


Home Governments Not 


British Accept Program Which Applies to the Under- 
water Craft Plan on Which Capital Ship Ratio Is 
Based—Appeal of French and Japanese Delegates to 


Expected to Bring Deadlock 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


“I confess that, in so far as the 
‘progress of humanity’ consists in in- 
venting new methods of warfare, I 
would stop it tomorrow, if 1 could, 
and this Conference cannot set itself 
a better work than to stop it, as far as 
it can be stopped; I believe it can be 
stopped in the matter of submarines, 
if we all decide to do it.”—Arthur 
James Balfour. 


“To reduce naval armament on top 
of the water without making a corre- 
sponding reduction on all vessels be- 
neath the water, would simply make 
the submarine more powerful and 
dangerous than ever before.”—Hugh 
Fayne, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


“Submarines have proved  them- 
selves capable of much misuse, in fact 
they are considered throughout naval 
cireles nothing but pirates of modern 
times.”——-A high British naval au- 
thority on the active list. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Otnce 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—An agreement to place a drastic 
limitation on the submarine as a 
weapon of naval warfare which will 
ultimately lead to the complete aboli- 
tion of the underwater craft depends 
on the answer of Japan and France to 


the proposal put forward at Saturday’s 
session at the instance of the Amer- 
ican delegation. 

The proposal made by Charles E. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, applies to 
submarines the idea'of limitation on 
which the capital ship ratio was based. 
The Hughes compromise was put for- 
ward after it became apparent that 
Great Britain could not carry her case 
for abolition. 

At the moment, however, that the 
British proposal had been practically 
discarded, though all admitted that it 
was a question for the immediate 
future, Mr. Hughes once more executed 
one of those adroit maneuvers which 
have meant so much to the success of 
the Conference. 


discarded the next rational step was 
the strict application of the theory of 
limitation on which the Conference is 
based. 


New Submarine Proposal 

He thereupon presented a new sub- 
marine table of tonnage which would 
reduce the British and American sub- 
marine fleets from 90,000 authorized 
in the original program, to 60,000 
tons and would give Japan, France 
and Italy a submarine tonnage of the 
total these nations now possess. Both 
Japan and France now have something 
like 31,500 tons, while Italy has 21,000. 

The adoption of the compromise 
would mean that Japan must be con- 
tent with a little less than the 5-5-3 
ratio, while it would give France much 
more than the 1.75 ratio of capital 
ships. Under the original plan Japan 
would have had 54,000 tons. But Mr. 
Hughes pointed out that Great Britain 
and the United States would be the 
only nations which would be called on 
to scrap tonnage by reason of the 
agreement. The United States has 
now 95,000 tons of submarines, while 
Great Britain has between 80,000 and 
90,000. All that Mr. Hughes’ compro- 


been placed on Extremist activities. | 


mise program asks by way of sacrifice 


|of the other three powers is that they 


maintain the status quo. 


Britain Alone Accepts 

The compromise was immediately 
accepted on the part of the British 
Empire by Arthur J. Balfour. France 


and Japan immediately demurred, de- 
claring that they must consult their 
governments, both delegations holding 
that the allowance was considered in- 
adequate. At the same time the Italian 
delegation, through Senator Schanzer, 
put forward its usual plea that what- 
ever France gets, Italy must get also. 

While the British delegation gave 
up its demand for abolition, the view 
here is that the presentation of the 
British case by Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lee had a great deal to do with the 
decision of Secretary Hughes to effect 
a drastic limitation of submarine ton- 
nage for all the naval powers entering 
into the agreement. At the moment 
the feature of the situation is that 
Great Britain and the United States 
are etanding solidly together, both 
being determined to secure the ac- 
ceptance of reasonable and fair limita- 
tion by the smaller naval powers. 

The demurrer to the American pro- 
posal on the part of Japan was made 
by Masanao Hanihara, while the 
French decision to refer the matter to 
the home government was made by 
Albert Sarraut, the acting head of the 
French delegation. 


Deadlock Not Apprehended 


Time and again notice has been 
served on France that she must not 
block the way to an agreement. Great 
Britain and the United States are 
both determined that a submarine ra- 
tfo shall be embodied in the naval 
treaty. The Hughes proposal is by 
way of a least common denominator 
which, whatever modifications are 
made in it, will find its way into the 
naval pact. There is no longer any 
apprehension of a deadlock, and not 


the remotest possibility of permitting 


He proposed that if abolition were 


a free hand on the submarine ques- 
tion, such as the extreme form of the 
French position calls for. 

Rather than delay the agreement, 
or indulge in a lengthy wrangle with 
France or Japan, it is probable that 
Great Britain and the United States 
will concede both these countries 
some increase in their present ton- 
nage. Strictly speaking, Japan could 
make a good case for 36,000 tons on 
the assumption that she is entitled to 
the 5-5-3 ratio agreed upon for 
/capital ships. With regard to France 
it is only a question of preserving 
her face, and the disinclination to 
prolong the discussion. Italy will in 
all probability be granted the French 
figure. 

In the final form, which will be 
worked cut this week, the submarine 
table will probably stand something 
like this: Great Britain, 60,000 tons; 
the United States, 60,000 tons; Japan, 
36,000 tons; France, 35,000 tons; and 
Italy, 35,000. At least this is the 
forecast of those who take it that in 
his compromise, Mr, Hughes calcu- 
lated on the probability that the 
status quo might be used as a sal- 
ient into the French position. 


French Claims Disregarded 


While France is making trouble 
from point to point it may be stated 
as a fact that neither Great Britain 
nor the United States is taking her 
claims seriously. The fact of the mat- 


ter is that every one realizes that 
from the beginning France adopted the 
attitude of an aggrieved party, that at 
all stages of the Conference her dele- 
gates were disposed to take issue and 
to demur to the general considerations 
of policy underlying the Conference. 
It was the French attitude rather than 
the French claims that proved difficult 
and tried the patience of the other del- 
egations. 

As Mr. Hughes indicated that his 
patience was on the point of exhaus- 
tion when he wrote Premier Briand 
on the capital ship question, Mr. Bal- 
four in a long debate on the submarine 
on Saturday did some plain talking 
which showed that he is as well pre- 
pared to call the French bluff as Mr. 
Hughes was. . The British statesman 
once more asked the French delega- 
tion what they wanted a free hand 
with submarines for; what country 
they were aimed at, and more than 
hinted his knowledge that the entire 
move was nothing more than a4 
maneuver to bedevil Great Britain, 
which, he warned Mr. Sarraut, was 
eminently able to take care of herself. 


Mr. Balfour at His Best 


“You French,” said Mr. Balfour in 
effect, “prevented this Conference 
from taking up land armaments. 
Premier Briand made a speech which 
tied the Conference; he told us the 
great danger to France was from the 
land side. Now you want unlimited 
submarines to meet. danger from the 
sea and yet when the showdown came 
you would have to depend on us to 
protect you against submarine danger. 
The whole thing looks strangely in- 
consistent. I do not understand - it.” 

Mr. Balfour was at his best; it was 
one of the best speeches if not quite 
the best he made in the Conference. 

“We were given to understand,” said 
Mr. Balfour, “on the very highest au- 
thority that the danger to France in 
the future was a danger that comes to 
her from the land side, and we were 
told in terms of unforgetable elo- 
quence that that danger was so great 
and pressed so much upon the con- 
sciences of public men and the senti- 
ments of the French public that it was 
quite impossible for France to permit 
any diminution of land armaments. 
The decision as announced had a 
most serious effect on the develop- 
ment of the work of a Conference 
called together to diminish arma- 
ments. This idea had to be aban- 
doned and the Conference found itself 
confined to naval disarmament alone.” 


Communiqué Issued 


os —— 2 


Test of Delegates’ Speeches ‘on Mr. 
Hughes’ Proposal 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The communique issued on Satur- 
day night covers the debate in the 
committee on limitation of arma- 
ments over the proposal of the Brit- 
ish for abolition of the submarine 
and its rejection by the other powers 
and the presentation of Chairman 
Hughes’ new proposals on behalf of 
the American Government for a new 
tonnage figure for the future sub- 
marine strength of the five powers: 


Mr. Sarraut’s Speech 


The fourth joint meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the limitation of armament 
and the sub-committee on naval limi- 
tation was held in the Pan-American 
Union Building at 11 a. m., December 
24, 1921. Continuing the discussion of 
the abolition of the submarine, Mr. 
Sarraut said: 

Our eminent and venerated co!- 
league, Mr. Balfour, replying yester- 
day to Admiral Debon’s statement 
which, in my opinion, was substantial 


and convincing, gave us a new oppor- 
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these peoples begin to 
‘are likely to make use 
constraint to impose on them 
of thinking, and I venture to 
this idea at the present mv- 
the susceptibilities of na- 
8 be carefully considered, I 
would be sorry to see grow up once 
more, around thé beneficial work that 
we are accomplishing here, certain 
legends and even certain calumnies 
distorting the trend of our purposes, 
like those from which we, the French, 
have suffered and that we have seen 
only recently used against France in 
the press representing her in an im- 
perialistic attitude. . 
it must not be permitted that such 
campaigns misinterpreting our true 
sentiments should be initiated against 
any one of us, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, and so forth. If certain ones 
among us preserve more or less con- 
siderable naval forces, and if we, at 
the same time, forbid other peoples 
not represented here the right to pro- 
cure for themselves those smaller but 
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d/still efficacious weapons of defense 


But 
: peril may extend 
and, far from putting aside 


gest th gh 


in pointing out to us the 
danger of maintaining the 
, bas laid it down that 
ries which have maritime shores 
which have access to the sea may 
take advantage of this situation to 
_ gather together a force of submarines 
- representi a considerable aggres- 
_ sive strength for use against their 
 meighbors or against other countries. 
lies the very danger, as 
in out by Mr. Balfour himself, 
hich we fear and which we wish 


It is suggested that we give up the 

idea of retaining submarines; but are 
all the powers possessing fleets of 
_ submar equally anxious to sup- 
port such a 
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decision? There are five 
p *s here; sometimes called the 
_ “Big Five,” sometimes “Big Two”; we 
_ @an reach a decision as far as we, 
 oursely are concerned, but what 
_ will the other countries do? Who 
can ast us that they will submit 
ane tc our example? And then 
What will happen if they continue to 
bu a either for their own 
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for some one else? In what 
Bort of situation would we find our- 
_ selves if, peradventure, war were to 
_ break out? We would have given up 
_ submarines and might be confronted 
with great submarine forces which 
3 * mations would have constructed, 
_ retained, or ceded to enemy powers. 

‘This is the eventuality which must 
be fac Will any one tell me that 
it stic? The countries I have 
n mind, which will therefore preserve 
neir freedom of action and theiy sub- 
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which they. believe they need, might 
not the legends to which I have re- 
ferred tempt them to think that other 
more powerful countries wish to keep 
them in subjection, to force them to 
place themselves under their protec- 
tion and to retain them in a sort of 
vassalage? 

That is the impression which we 
must avoid. We must, I repeat, care- 
fully consider the mental attitude of 
the peoples who are not represented 
here and whose susceptibilities might 
misconstrue the exact trend of the de- 
cisions toward which we are col- 
laborating. 

And thus, gentlemen, you perceive 
the conclusions to which I am leading. 
You cannot assume here certain obli- 
gations in the matter of submarines 
in the name of countries not taking 
part in this conference; you can 
neither persuade nor coerce them; 
that is to say you cannot in a way 


thave the guaranty that they will follow 


the example of not constructing sub- 
marines. 

Hence, in the absence of these guar- 
antees, I consider that we cannot come 
to a decision. We have come to an 
agreement on the reduction of offensive 
naval armaments. But the question of 
means of defense must be left to the 
consideration of the countries in- 
terested. 


New Conference Possible 


I readily understand that a meeting 
of a general conference might be sug- 
gested in which would be represented 
all the countries interested in the 
question of submarines. In this con- 
ference might be determined the rules 
applying to a more humane use of sub- 
marines; the question of the principle 
of the retention or abolition of the 
use of submarines could be raised. 
Then all the nations interested in the 
question might express their opinion 
and really effective decisions might be 
reached. 

For the time being, I repeat, I be- 
lieve that we cannot even make de- 
cisions regarding the question of the 
limitation of the submarine tonnage 
which constitutes a defensive navy, 
nor an offensive weapon. Let the ton- 
nage of the great ships, of the attack- 
ing vessels, be limited as we have 
done; that is well, and each country 
may make its contribution along with 
its personal sacrifices in the matter; 
but, as regards the defensive navy, 
it is those countries concerned which 
know best their needs and the situa- 
tion that they must confront. 


It is essentially a question which is 
dependent upon the sovereignty of 
such countries and upon the percep- 
tion they have of their responsibility 
as to national safety. 

Such, gentlemen, are the considera- 
tione that I wished to lay before Mr. 
Balfour; I do not know whether I 
shall have succeeded in convicing him, 
but at least the great honor of having 
entered into debate with him will have 
been mine. 

Mr. Balfour Replies 


I do not mean to worry you with 
another long speech, but I must say 


one or two sentences to make my 


position” clear after the words used 
by Mr. Sarraut. The observations, so 
far as I am concérned, were not only 
most courteous, but they were flatter- 
ing far beyond my deserts, and I[ 
gratefully asknowledged the spirit in 
which they were made and the 
language in which they were couched. 
But I am bound, of course, to make 
quite clear, I will not gay the whole 
occupied. by the British 
delegation, but certain points in that 
case which I think it. possible that 
Mr. Sarraut’s speech may have con- 
fused. , 


The argument that IL. brought for- 
ward in its aspect as connected with 
France, which is ‘really the one on 
which I propose to touch at the pres- 
ent moment, may be put in this way: 

We were given to understand on 
the very highest authority that the 
danger to France in the future was a 
danger that comes to her from the 
land side, and we were told in terms 


~ 


j embraces the creation of a vast sub- 


her sea policy, and her sea policy 


marine fleet. | 

Now let us ider those two posi- 
tions taken ether. If the danger 
to France is of the magnitude which 
has been indicated and if France 
(which heaven forbid) will again in 
the future have to call upon her 
friends and allies, or late allies, for 
assistance in men and assistance in 
munitions, it will be, I suppose, be- 
cause her great eastern neighbor has 
not merely revived her army but has 
in part revived her navy. e one is 
not likely to take place without the 
other; both are contrary to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Very well. 

We must then assume that there are 
60,000,000 or 70,000,000 Germans 
against whom France has to be pre- 
pared, and we must assume that those, 
60,000,000 or 70,000,000 Germans are 
supplied, if with nething else, at least 
with the easiest and the cheapest of 
all ships, that can be built, namely, 
submarines. 


Britain’s Aid Needed 


How is France going to deal with 
that situation? Her building of sub- 
marines is no use at all. Let her make 
her fleet of submarines what she will. 
They do not protect either her own 
merchant ships or the transports of 
her neighbors and friends. They are 
weapons of offense, not, as we hear so 
often, weapons of defense, and in no 
sense would those submarines be able 
to give one atom of assistance to the 
French nation if she be threatened as 
I have indicated, basing my observa- 
tions upon Mr. Briand’s whole state- 
ment of her case. 

They would afford her no assistance 
in her hour of need. To who, then, is 
she going ta look? There is but one 
nation in Europe which is or can be 
made, so far as I can see, adequately 
safe against submarine attacks, and 
that for, I almost said, social and eco- 
nomic reasons which cannot be well 
copied. 

We, and we alone so far as I know, 
in Europe have that large population— 
that large seafaring population which 
can be utilized for the manning of 
small craft by which alone submarines 
can be controlled in these narrow 
waters, a population which, as shown 
conclusively by the experience of the 


| France, italy and Great Britain, the. 


jit would 
jand 


| might be, taken by itself, the very fact 


five great naval powers, to give expres- 
ats in danguage-to that view. 


be, the 
“Mr. Sarraut apparently does not 
think it would be a reform, or at all 
events he thinks that whatever it 


that it had been brought forward by 
Great Britain, advocated by Great 
Britain and adopted by this Conference 
on the appeal of Great Britain, would 
give rise to endless calumnies and that 
Great in herself might suffer from 
the not that in making this appeal 
we had been animated solely by selfish 
motives and a desire to dominate 
weaker neighbors by our superior sea 
power. 

But is such misrepresentation pos- 
sible? If it were attempted, would it 
be believed? Without going into the 
depths of history, for the whole of the 
nineteenth century, after 1815, Great 
Britain was the unquestioned sea 
power which had no rival. . Those who 
had the wealth to build agaings her 
did not think it worth while, and for 
all those years the British fleets were 
by far the largest that traversed the 
ocean. Then Germany began to build, 
the United States and Japan followed 
suit, and that state of things has come 
to an end. 


Attitude of Peace 

Ig the history of Great Britain dur- 
ing- those years one favorable or un- 
favorable to peace, favorable or .un- 
‘Tavorable to liberty? It was during 
those years that Greece became free, 
that Italy became united, that all the 
states of South America declared them- 
selves independent republics. 

So far as I remember, there was 
only one European war in which we 
were engaged, and in that war we 
were the allies of France. I cannot 
imagine anybody reading history sup- 
posing that even if the relative power 
of Great Britain in the century which 
is to come were comparable to the 
rélative sea power in the century 
which has passed, the liberties of the 
world would have anything to fear. 
I look forward myself to the changed 
situation without fear and ‘without 
misgivings. 

Great Britain is strong enough to 
defend herself and she wants nothing 
‘more than to defend herself. Nor do 
I believe that any of the nations to 
whom reference has been made by Mr. 
Sarraut are going to run away with 
the ideas that for any purpose what- 
ever Great Britain means to be a 
tyrant éither on land or sea. 

He seems to think that the smaller 
powers, who might have rejoiced in 
the power to build for themselves sub- 


beginning of a great) 


marine fleets, will resent an inter- 
national arrangement by which the use | 
of submarine fleets is forbidden and_/| 
that they will say, “This is an example | 
of Great Britain’s arrogance, pride and 
tyranny.” | 

If I know anything of the smaller) 


late war, not only had the numbers but 
the individual skill, courage and ca- 


nations of Europe, that is the very | 
last thing they are going to say. It | 


pacity to dea] with that situation. So is not from British avarice or British | 


that I must assume, if it be true that 
France, in the crisis contemp!ated by 
Mr. Briand, is going to call upon her 
ancient allies for assistance in her 
hour of need, it is upon our anti- 
submarine craft that she will be de- 
pendent for the possibility of that call 
being obeyed. 

How is that consistent with the 
building of this huge mass of sub- 
marines which anybody who looked at 
the matter from a strictly strategical 
and tactical point of view would cer- 
tainly say from the very geographical 
situation were built against Great 
Britain! 

I know and, of course, I accept the 
eloquent words that Mr. Sarraut has 
used. Of course I know that he, in his 
expression of friendship for Great 
Britain said not one word in excess 


love of domination that they have ever 
suffered. If they consider the power | 
of Great Britain at all, they consider | 
it is a power to which in time of) 
difficulty they may look for pro-; 
tection. 

If they consider the influence of 
Great Britain at all, they know that 
that influence has always been exer- 
cised on the side of liberty, and I am 
certainly not going to be prevented 
from doing my best to induce this 
great mora! reform in the use of weap- 
ons of war by the fear that the action 


‘time be 


of myself and my friends round: me 
can even by the bitterest and most! 
unscrupulous calumny be darkened by | 
the sort of shadows which Mr. Sar-| 
raut seems to think the ingenuity of, 
the caluminator was abie to spread. 
over mankind. That is all I have to 


of the truth. 
Questions Must Arise 


I know it represents what comes) 
from his heart, but no present expres- | 


sion of good will, however sincere, can 
control the future. We must take 
account of facts, and when we try and 


combine the military policy announced | 
by Mr. Briand with the naval policy| 


announced by Admiral Debon we can- 


not fail to see that there is a naval | 


and a military scheme strangely in- 
herent and inconsistent. Men will 
inevitably ask themselves, “What is 
the ultimate end underlying all that 
is being done? Against whom is this 
submarine fleet being built? What pur- 
pose is it to serve? What danger to 
France is it intended to guard 
against?” I know of no satisfactory 
answer to such questions. 


I have so far confirmed what I have this connection I must clarify two | of her safety on land and at sea. 


said strictly to the Anglo-French posi- 
tion, and I have tried to explain to 
those who I know are our friends why 


say. | 
| I have not attempted, as my friends | 
' will see, to go over all the ground | 
traversed yesterday or to deal with. 
the fundamenta} verities of the situa-| 
tion, but as Mr. Sarraut thought it: 
desirable to bring up the international | 
relations governing the situation and | 
to paint the, future in the colors which | 
he seems to think appropriate, I) 
thought it would hardly be respectful 
either to him or to those who are sit- | 
ting round me if I remained perfectly | 
silent under the observations which | 
he has made. 


Mr. Sarraut’s Answer | 

I do not intend to monopolize the'| 
attention of the Conference, but I. 
hold it most essential to avoid any mis- | 
| understanding, and it is indispensable | 
to the clearness of this discussion that | 
‘my thought be not misconstrued. In| 


‘points on which Mr. Balfour has! 
‘dwelt. One concerns the definition of | 
the general situation of France. The 


sacrifice, and are satisfied With the 
amount. of which has been 
allotted to us here. It is true, we ask 
for submarines—but to what end? To 
attack our neighbors? go, 3a 

I should not deign to reply to such 
a suspicion. The truth is that we are 
confronted by a situation of fact, 
which Mr. Balfour must be aware of. 
Besides our continental coast lines, 
the defense of ‘which cannot be ne- 
glected, we possess a colonial domain 
whose ramifications are spread all 
over the world. 2 

France must have the weapon she 
needs to defend her possessions, just 
as she must have the weapon neces- 
sary to the safety of her transports 
and her lines of communication be- 
tween the mother country and her 
colonies, both near and distant. In 
time of peace France scatters her 
military forces throughout her pos- 
sessions; her forces, as you know, are 
divided among the mother country, 
North Africa, and her various colo- 
nies. 

There is, then, a logical connection 
between her indigpensable military 
power and her naval force. She 
should, in any event, keep the means 
of assuring the safe transportation 
of her troops to the mother country, 
and for this purpose decidedly . she 
must have at her command a certain 
force. 

This is why, after having consented 
to this sacrifice which you have asked 
of us in the matter of capital ships, 
we come here to set forth our situa- 
tion, to state in all frankness and al! 
simplicity the obligations ani the rea- 
sons of our naval program which is 
based on needs whose reality cannot 


be doubted. And when we have laid 


before you the sincere, definite and 
precise reasons for our program, how 
could we be suspected of any secret 
designs against which the very 
frankness of our explanations pro- 
tests? 


Britain Not Aimed At 


As to the myths, the imputations to 
which I have referred as possibly 
penetrating beyond the circle of the 
powers here represented, [ am aston- 
ished at the interpretation put upon 
them; I have said nothing, I need not 
insist on the fact, which is especially 
aimed against Great Britain. 

And if, on the contrary, I have out- 
lined these fears very frankly to you, 
it was because the reproach to which 
I have already alluded might some- 
laid against our common 
work, against all powers, without ex- 
ception, which are deliberating here, 


.and because I wish to avoid for all of 
us, without exception, any suspicion 


of having attempted to reduce to 
vassalage those powers, large and 
small, which have not participated in 
our counsels, by removing from them 
their weapon of defense, the sub- 
marine. 

In fact, if Mr. Balfour could harbor 
the slightest idea that I wished to 
impugn the motives of Great Britain, 
the words spoken by me at the be- 
ginning of my speech would bear yr it- 
ness to the affectionate feelings which 
have continually inspired my thoughts. 
I then stated clearly that the might 
and the safety of Great Britain con- 
stituted one of the essential safe- 
guards of the peace of the world and 
of the progress of civilization. Who, 
moreover, would dream today 
speaking of the possible hegemony of 


‘any country in the world? 


This dream of an earlier day, which 
was that of a whole people, has for- 
ever vanished in the last war. And it 
was your country itself, Mr. Balfour, 
that largely contributed to the over- 
throw of this hegemony “4y a con- 
tribution toward the victory of right 
which will remain the honor and the 
supreme glory of your nation. 

But nevertheless there remains the 
fact that, in the fulfillment of the 
task that we are here engaged upon, 
we have to take into account the 
susceptibilities of certain peoples. I 
have said that if you want to settle 
such a question as that of the sup- 
pression or retention of the sub- 
marine, align the small powers on the 
side of the great because the small 
ones have also the right to express 
their views and make their voices 
heard. 

I cannot express myself otherwise, 
even when speaking on behalf of a 
country whose liberal and peace- 
loving sentiments cannot be mistaken, 
even when dealing with the problem 
The 
creation of a will. to peacg in the 
world can be based only -- --nfidence 
and a spirit of justice. This is the 


the position seems to the British pub- Other deals with the possible result; deep conviction which must be im- 
lic so inconsistent and so difficult to! of the decision which the Conference! parted to all nations; they should be 


justify. 
upon the more general aspects. 


the opinion of the world, or at least on | 


Let me now say one word might take as regards submarines, on/| persuaded of this fact not by having 


it forced on them, but by letting it 


I think there is something to be said | the opinion of the powers not rboanat a te gently into their minds. 


in favor of this part of the contention 
of Mr. Sarraut. He asked us by what 
authority five nations at this table 
could legislate for the world. We can- 
not legislate for the world; we cannot 
compel the world to take our opinion. 
When he argues from that undeniable 
proposition it*has been stated by Mr. 
Hughes himself in a sentence which 
really covers the whole ground: “Even 
if they were ready to adopt the prin- 
ciple suggested by the British delega- 
tion, they would still have to await the 
adherence of other nations.” That is 
a statement which I entirely accept. 


Path for All Nations 


Even if that be granted in its full 
extent, as it should be granted, are we 
to believe, if a conference of this au- 
thority were really unanimous and 
réally put forward upon broad moral 
grounds the statement that in their 
view submarines were not a weapon 
of war that was consistent with civi- 
lization, that that would have no effect? 
Would that not be the prelude to their 
ultimate abolition? Is mankind so deaf 
to these appeals as to make them fall 
vainly upon unheeding ears? 

I do not think so. I think if it were 
possible for this Conference of the 
United States of America, Japan, 


‘sented here. 
| .As regards the situation of France, 
and the policy pursued by her in safe- | 
guarding her independence and her: 
security, Mr. Balfour, in referring to) 
the attitude taken here by Mr. Briand | 


our demands in naval matters, has ap- 
peared to experience a feeling of sur-| 
prise as regards this policy, which he. 
considered as a unit—feeling of sur- 
prise the causes of which, to tell the. 
truth, I have had difficulty in under- | 
standing. 

France, it is true, is compelled to 
make a double effort, military and: 
naval. The reasons for this are simple 
and clear. As regards land defense, 
Mr. Briand had made here a statement 
of the perils against which our coun- 
try is obliged to guard—a statement 
which every one considers final. 

He has indicated, with a cogency to 
which I can add nothing, the neccs- 
sity which confronted us of providing 
for our defense, by retaining a bur- 
den of armament, -which reduce us 
to a grievous servitude. It is not for 
our pleasures that we assume these 
sacrifices, and I do not believe that 


anyone will venture to contradict this. 
What is the object of our effort on | 


the seas? -Are we impelled by some/ Balfour’s etatement was the spirit! 


This, and nothing else, is what I 
said. 


Mr. Hughes Answers 
Mr. Hughes said that he thought 
the committee had proceeded to a point 


in the land armements and relating to| where he believed it must»be concluded 


that it was not possible to reach an 


agreement on the matter just dis- 
cussed. It had been the highest priv- 
ilege to listen to the strong and per- 
suasive arguments of Mr. Balfour. 

It would be superfluous to say that 
the arguments he addressed to. the 
committee had been perfect in con- 
struction and comprehensiveness and 
admirable in their entire candor. All 
present must feel that they were his 
debtors for the intellectual pleasure 
he had given them. 

The chairman wished, however, to 
express a far deeper sense of obliga- 
tion. The Conference had been called 
for the limitation of armament, and 
the economic importance of tho limita- 


tion had been emphasized. But in that: as 
reached. With respect to the point 


way, limited though it might be, the 


of | 


with which it was imbued and the 


w| manifest desire to present and e1- 
hopeless 


force, against 

odds, a proposition wv 

important for the maintenance of the 
peace of the world, and for an adjust- 
ment of weapons of war as might favor 
the mainténance of conditions of peace. 
He said that he wished to express his 
profound sympathy with what Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lee had said; their 
argument had derived force not. only 
from humanitarian sentiment, not only 
from abhorrefce of the atrocities of 
submarine warfare, but also because 
it had heen buttressed by facte drawn 
from the éxtended experience of Great 
Britain—an experience which pfe- 
sented tests of all the questions raised 
here. 

Anti-Submarine Sentiment. A 
If the argument of Mr. Balfour an 
Lord Lee could be answered, the chair- 
man thought that that answer had yet 
to come. He perceived from his more 
or less impartial position the great dif- 
ficulties involved in presenting a tech- 
nical answer. He distrusted his 
abiltty to judge of the technical naval 
argument, but he believed that those 
taking upon themselves the burden 
of that effort would have much to do. 

He was quite aware that in. the 
United States there was widespread 
sentiment against the. submarine, 
largely due to the feeling that had been 
aroused by the abhorrent uses to which 
the submarine had been put. There 
was a very strong sentiment against 
the submfrine, and that as an offensive 
weapon it should be outlawed, a feel- 
ing that would be powerfully reen- 
forced by what had been said here. 

While the chairman felt that th-re 
was no immediate prospect of the 
adoption of the proposal, the words of 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee would carry 
far beyond the Conference and power- 
fully influence the development of 
public opinion throughout the world. 
He was'not prepared to say that their 
suggestions might not ultimately be 
successful in inducing the nations to 
forego the use of a weapon which, as 
Mr. Balfour had urged, was valuable 
only as an aggressive weapon, and 
then only in a form of aggression con- 
demned by humanity and international 
law. 

There existed a very great difficulty 
in the differences of technical opinion 
on this point. Naval experts did not 
agree and jt was impossible to ignore 
their views. So far as the United 
States was concerned, the matter had 
been examined by the Advisory Com- 
mittee which, although it had not had 
the acvantage of hearing these argu- 
ménts, had nevertheless produced an 
able, illuminating and conservative 
report. As France, Italy and Japan 
had manifested an inability to agree, it 
would be impossible at this time to 
expect a result favorable to the adop- 
tion here of a resolution to abolish the 
submarine. 


Impressed by Mr. Balfour 


The chairman said that he had the 
pleasure of conferring with the Presi- 
dent in regard to this matter, and had 
found him deeply impressed with the 
streneth of the arguments presented 
and the spirit animating them. If at 
any time it were found to be feasible 
to take the matter up, the United 
States Government would give it their 
most serious attention. The chairman 
hoped that what had been said here 
would prove provocative of thought 
throughout the entire world. When 
adherence could be expected to the 
principle of abolition, the subject 
would be again considered. 

He hoped that it would be clearly 
}understood that the submarine would 
not be countenanced as a weapon 
really suited only to offensive attacks 
(if that be the fact) under the guise 
of a weapon which was only available 
for a very limited purpose of defense 
(if that, too, be a fact). He was not 
a naval expert. The position of the 


American Government was as well set 
‘forth as it could be in the statement 
of the advisory committee. The Amer- 
ican Government welcomed the discus- 
| sion as of the utmost importance and 
| was greatly impressed by the strength 
|of Mr. Balfour’s arguments in the 
‘ight of the experience of the late war. 

What could be done? It has been 
said that there were other powers 
which were not represented here. The 
powers, panticipating in the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament, were 
bound not to use that Conference to 
impinge upon the full liberty of dis- 
‘cussion of those desiring to be heard 
in the matter relating to their defense. 

Moral offensive, if he might be per- 
mitted to use that term, should not be 
conducted against them. He felt in 
honor bound by what had been com- 
municated to him by other powers not 
represented on the committee that 


nothing would be done which would | 


compromise their position on a ques- 
tion which they believed related to 
their security, or the measures which 
they thought necessary for their de- 
fense. A discussion, however, which 
tended to bring out the truth would 
be as helpful to those who were 
not present as to those who were 
represented. 

He hoped that the discussion would 
lead the other five powers to agree to 
a denunciation of the illegal methods 
of submarine warfare in terms clearly 
understandable and to bind themselves 
to assure the application of the prin- 
ciples of international law in con- 
nection with submarine warfare and 
to consider and debate what could be 
done to strengthen the laws govern- 
ing the use of this weapon. 

The chairman then said that unless 
further discussion of the principle of 
the abolition of the submarine should 
consider ita restriction, numbers, ton- 
nage, étc., he believed that those who 
considered that the submarine was 
essential should frankly tell the com- 
mittee how far they were prepared to 
go, what their minimum requirements 
were and how far they were prepared 
to accept reduction or restriction. 
The point of limitation of armament 

regards submarines had -been 


Conference was striving to lay the|of proposing and considering the law 


basis for an enduring peace... That 
was the real point-of their -effort. 


What had impressed him must in Mr. 


| in the case, that matter was one-where 


the precise phraseology 
fully considered. , 
With the permission of the commit- 


must be care- 


tee, precise proposals woul! later be 
brought forward by the American dele- 
gation, pending which ihe committee 
was ready to discuss the subject of 
‘the limitation of the tommage of the 
submarines and. all that pertained 
thereto. He would, therefore, ask the 
delegates to express themselves on 
that point. : 


Mr. Balfour Gives View 


Will you allow me to express on 
behalf, not only of myself, but of my 
colleagues on the British Empire delée- 
gation, our thanks for the speech 
which you have just delivered. We 
think that it is the happiest augury 
for the future. We regard your ut- 
terance as a great step forward, and 
we do not doubt that it will find an 
echo in all parts of the civilized world 
and will greatly promote the cause 
we have so much at. heart. 

You have indicated that it will be 
for the general good that this stage 
of our discussion should now be 
brought to an end, and certainly I 
believe that to be right. Will you 
permit me to have placed formally 
upon our records the views, very 
briefly expressed, of the British Em- 
pire delegation, which will take this 
shape: 

The British Empire delegation de- 
sires formally to place on record its 
opinion that the use of submarines, 
whilst of small value for defensive 
purposes, leads inevitably to acts 
which are inconsistent with the laws 
of war and the dictates of humanity. 
and the delegation desires that united 
action should be taken by all nations 
to forbid their maintenance, consetruc- 
tion, or employment. 


Secretary Hughes Answers 


The chairman assumed that there 
was entire agreement that the state- 
ment just read by Mr. Balfour should 
be placed on the record and that, as 
the views of all the delegations had 
been heard with regard to the abo’i- 
tion. of submarines, the committee 
might proceed to the discussion of the 
limitation of Shhmarine tonnage. 

In the course of the discussion it 
had been remarked that, as far as 
submarines were concerned, the Amer- 
ican proposal was hardly a limitation. 
The American delegation thought that, 
so far as American submarine tonnage 
was concerned, the remark in question 
had been based on a misapprehension 
and that there had been a reduction, 
from 95,000 tens to 90,000 tons, slight, 
to be sure, but still a reduction. 

He desired, however, to make this 
suggestion. It was impossible to hear 
all the arguments regarding subma- 
rines without forming an impression 
of thé views entertained by the de'e- 
gations on this matter. 


The American Proposal 


The American delegation was en- 
tirely willing to accept instead of 90,- 
000 tons proposed as the maximum 
limit, for the United States, 60,C00 tons, 
thus scrapping 35,000 tons of the exist- 
inb submarine tonnage, on the basis 
that Great Britain should also accept 
60,000 tons as the maximum limit of 
submarines and scrap 22,464 tons, her 
present amount of submarine tonnage 
being 82,464 tons, according to the 
American figures. 

Then, in a desire to take whatever 
eccommodation was possible to meet 
the views entertained by the other del- 
egates, the chairman sugzested that if 
the United States and Great Britain 
each réduced the maximum limit of 
their submarine tonnage to 60,000 tons, 
France, Japan and Itaiy should retain 
the tonnage they have—in other words, 
maintain the status quo, as regards 
submarines tonnage. 
| He, Mr. Hughes, made the sugges- 
‘tion in order to show that so far as 
‘the American Government was con- 
'cerned, it was not in favor of anything 
‘that savored of expansion. This was 
la conference on limitation. 
| In reply to-an inquiry by Lord Lee, 
‘the chairman said that he understood 
that the present submarine tonnage 
of Japan was 31,452 tons; that of 

France, according to the figures given 
the other day, was 31,391 tons, and 
that of f[ta!y somewhat less, about 
| 21,000 tons. 
| The meeting then 
ithe afternoon. 
| Afternoon Session 

Speaking for Italy at the afternoon 
‘session, Senator Charles Schanzer 
said: 
| My colleagues are acquainted with 
‘the principles upon which, according 
| to our opinion, the solution of the 
| problem of naval armaments must be 
based. We have laid down these 
principles ever since the first meeting 
of this committee; they have been 
accepted by you and we could not 
‘depart from them even today. 


adjourned until 


' These principles are the parity of 
the Italian fleet with all other large 
neighboring fleets and the reduction 
of naval armaments to the quantity 
strictly necessary for a _ defensive 
naval policy. 

The above principles have been ap- 
plied in regard to the capital ships; 
thev must also be applied with regard 
‘to the other categories of naval arma- 
| ment. 
| May I venture to add that, in view of 
‘the entirely special conditions of 
Italy’s maritime position, we could 
claim, without being accused of ad- 
vancing excessive demands, an even 
greater proportion with regard to 
categories other than capital ships, 
such as submarines and light eraft. 

I appeal to the demonstrations which 
| Mr. Balfour made himself yesterday in 
| his eloquent speech, while referring to 
‘Italy’s almost insular geographical 
| situation by which she depends on the 
‘sea for the supply of her food and of 
the most indispensable of her raw ma- 
| terials, and whose coast extension 
‘exceeds by far that of all other coun- 
‘tries-in the Mediterranean. 

It may be added that the conditions 
of our submarine flotilla are absolutely 
insufficient from a technical point of 
view. 

Despite the limited field of opera- 
tions in the Adriatic Sea and the 
proximity of the enemy’s naval! bases 


+fron: our own froughly 100 miles). 


Italy’ found duting the war that her 
submarines were insufficient both with 
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4 reference to the Wain. and the ai 
the Polestar: 
had set 


That was in coean waves never yet wet, 
But firme is Aixt, and sendith light from 


farre 
To all that in the wide deep wandering 


arre. 
These two following propositions 
are interchangeable: knowing the di- 
rection of north, we May easily find 
the Polestar; knowing the Polestar 
the Pointers, we have the car- 

1 points of the compass. . Facing 
northward to the Polestar, we have 


south behind us, east at the right’ 


clock. Perhaps some reader who has 
tested by observation the statements 


will ask: 
to tell the time from a clock hand’ 


and backward at that?” 
that the hand goes backward and once 
in about 24 hours, but we can easily 
imagine a dial graduated into 24 divi- 
sions, and with sufficient practice shall 
find we are able to estimate the sub- 
divisions to within about 15 minutes. 
|It we know where the hand is at a 
certain hour, we can tell the time for 
all hours of that night. Thus, on 
the evening of December 21 we shall 


gs n and through the big fat 
; pee marshes that the virgin ore- 
bed stains ; 


— terings of unimagined rivers 
the riameless timber 


saw illimitable plains! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


A Celestial Timepiece at Night 
ood Fit y years ago, when watches were 
ae common or accurate as at pres- 
re seyral owners of such timepieces 
© seen to glance up at the sun 
i the time of day. From 
t antiquity, from the laborer 
by Job as looking eagerly 
shadow for the re- 
Tease from his day's toil; through the 
eri ‘ ot sundials and noonmarks, 
m1 A the present age with our ac- | 
‘ate transit instruments, the 
ms have furnished the basis of 
r measure of time. 

iny of us have lost our sense of 
on the skies for time. Our 
city ty streets like cafions hide the sun 
+. wt , while the glare of the electric 
lg | at night dims the glory of the 
Under such conditions, it is 
Kt ‘00 > to ‘break away and regain to 
mn me er the skill of our fathers 

using the stars as timepieces. 
ston there is a large illumi- 
@ clock, operated by the Edison 
Elect ectri Light Company, which shows 
J Song night to a great distance. 
ee the northern sky is another. 


which requires neither winding 
It may be seen far 


downward from the pole at about 
p.m. local time. Although the celes-‘ 
tial cl.ck goes with the utmost reg- 
ularity, yet like some astronomical 
clocks, which keep star time, it goes 
slightly faster than solar time. In 
fact, the Pointers will come around to 
the same position earlier each night by 
about four minutes. This amounts to 
two hours a month, or a full day in 
the course of a year. Therefore, we 
must make allowance for this habit of 
gaining on ordinary local ti 

The positions of the Pointers for 
different months of the year are as 
Tollows: | 

Below the pole at 11 p. m. on Sep- 
tember 21; at 9 p. m. on October 22; at 
7 p. m. on November 21, and at 5 p. m. 
on December 21. 

East of the pole at 11 p. m. on De- 
cember 21; at 9 p. m. on January 21; 
at 7 p. m. on February 20, and at 5 p. 
m. on March 23. 

Above the pole at 11 p. m. on March 
23; at 9 p. m. on April 22; at 7 p. m. 
on May 22, and at 5 p. m. on June 22. 

West of the pole at 11 p. m. on June 
22; at 9 p. m. on July 22; at 7 p. m. 
on August 22, and at 5 p. m. on Sep- 
tember 21. : 

These times are given in local and 
not standard time. Some of them occur 
in daylight, but are included to pre- 
serve continuity. No hours after mid- 
night are entered, but one can easily 
extend the scheme. For dates between 
those given, an allowance of four min- 
utes a day must be made. For exam- 
ple, on January 6 the Pointers will be 
east of the pole at 10 p.m. Examina- 
tion of the above dates will show the 
regular progression, and it will only be 
necessary to remember the position at 
one date and hour; for example, below 
the pole at 5 p. m. on December 21. The 
other positions and times are then read- 
ily found by correcting by two hours a 
month and four minutes a day. 

In estimating the position of the 
hand of the sky clock, one is apt to 
exaggerate the two lower quarters cf 
its revolution. East or west of the 
pole may be taken too high, as these 
positions are not at the same height as 
the pole, but lie on a line drawn 
through the east and the west points 
of the horizon and passing alsuv 
through the pole. A little actual look- 
ing at the sky will clear up this and 
other features. Indeed, a few per- 
sonal observations will give a better 
idea than any amount of description 

part from reality. 

The writer has found it a very 
pleasant diversion to glance up at this 


oe vier 
= 


i time 


Md wide over our globe, and the in- 

great energy radiated to main- 

twinkling points is all but 

xh In comparison, the ut- 

8 cat forts of man are lesa than 
. re 


ine 
cee 
oe @ 


iF 


clock, as we may 
formed by the Polestar 


. This 
picture it, is. 
and the Big Dipper. The Big Dipper 
is the magroege name in America for 
: wil 3 bright stars in the constel- 
ition of Ursa Major or the Great 
sear “ England they are known as 
4 = ow and sometimes as Charles’ 
, that is, Charies’ Wagon. As to 
mse to show the time, Shake- 
» makes the carrier with a lan- 
n ‘the Rochester inn-yard say: 
| ! an it be not four by the 
4 1 be hanged: Charles’ Wain is 
the new chimney, and yet our 
e not packed.” 
is a similar reference in 


yer 


‘We danced about the Maypole, and in 


Tv tH Gare 8 Wain came out above the 
ote tall white chimney-tops. 


time, check it by his watch. It is well 

te cultivate the friendship of the stars, 

and as we watch the steady onward 

motion of the star-studded sphere 

from east to west, the lines of Bryant's 

come to memory: 

The sad and solemn night 

Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires; 

The glorious host of light 

Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires: 

All through her silent watches, gliding 
slow, 

Her constellations come, 
heavens, and go. 


? ane 


_it may come as a surprise to some 
otherwise keen and observ- 
ng, that the stars change their posi- 
with the advance of the hours. 
m the early evening in December we 
} the Dipper low on the northern 
n below the pole; toward mid- 
it is east of the pole; in the 
it is high in the sky directly 
abo the pole; and if it were possible 
to p see the stars during daylight, we 
puld find the Dipper west of the 
e about noon. 
| shall we know the Dipper and 
ar? Of the seven stars 
rhich make up the Dipper, four out- 
e the bowl and three the crooked 
9 the Dipper lies beneath 
the handle is at the left. 
| refer to the seven stars 
by the first seven letters of othe. Greek 
putting Alpha at the edge 
bowl and Eta at the end of the 
The Arabic name of these 
, still used, are: Dubhe, Merak, 
‘Megrez, Alioth, Mizar, and 
The star Mizar is at the bend 
handle. a rae eye sees a 
above i This is Alcor, 
Arabs anaes as a test of the 
their soldiers. The stars, 
‘Beta, otherwise called 
Merak, which form the 
the bowl, are known as 
fo 


Polestar and 


tly seem to point toward it. 
have once identified the 
© form of 

noted th 


the bow! indicating the 


{SO ng 


and climb the 


Sa 


_ Rumanian Students in Paris 


. * 


are other moneys in Europe which 
have depreciated much more, and the 
Rumanian student at Paris is hit very 
hard. It was with regret that the 
university heard of the plight in 
which they were placed, for every- 
thing has been done to draw away 
from the German schools the students 
of Central Europe and the Balkans 
and to spread French culture. The 
leu which before the war was worth 
a franc now is worth only the tenth 
part of a franc. This means that the 
Rumanian student can hardly spend 
less than 6000 lei a month. Such a 
demand is prohibitive for the major- 
ity of these yisitors, and they would 
have been obliged to return to the 
German universities if the Rumanian 
Government had not come to the res- 
cue. The Rumanian Government 
ehanged for them 6000 lei for a sum of 
400 francs each month, and this was 
just sufficient for them to live and 
work in Paris. 

But these 800 Rumanian students 
‘| were informed a few weeks ago that 
the Rumanian Government, for rea- 
sons of economy, was bound to sup- 
press this favor. The exodus imme- 
diately began. Representations were 
at once made, and the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment has consented to reestablish 
a credit of 2,000,000 francs, which 
will serve to subvention the students 
of Paris: 

It would indeed be deplorable were 
the Franco-Rumanian intellectual re- 
lations, which were recently reaf- 
firmed during the visit to Paris of a 
mission composed of Rumaniah pro- 
he |fessors, broken for pvrely financial 
reasons. It is to be noted that the 
economic disequilibrium may easily 
have consequences of the most seri- 
ous kind even in the intellectual 
sphere. 


—ae* % 


’ 
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hand and west at the left. Thus the! every time a door is shut with the 
sky furnishes a compass as well as a| least tinge of impatience the lintel 


made, and has looked a bit farther,/ man to plaster it back in its place 
Well, how are you going | again. The garden, such as it is, has 


that takes 24 hours to go around once, ' 
It is true. 


‘CASTELLI ROMANI | 


On a. Sunday Afternoon in Summer 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

An ugly, little, white, new house, 
too tall and too square. It is even 
worse inside than out. The bath is 
80 Narrow that no man. of average 
breadth can move in it; all the water 
for household purposes has to be 
pumped up; and already lizards, ants 
and spiders are busy hiding or de- 
stroying this work of man. Finally 


moves a centimeter or so out from 
the wall and we have to send for a 


one tomato plant, millions of weeds 
and a dozen vines, while the fence is 
made of cheap barbed wire and the 
gate has never shut s:nce it was made. 

But this house is built in the Alban 
Mountains, just above Grottaferrata, 
one of the Castelli Romani, and that 
makes all the difference between it 
and any other house. Cicero, it is said, 
had a villa here—Cicero, indeed, is 
said to have had villas everywhere 


within 20 miles of Rome—and Cicero, 
I suppose, was no fool. Behind is the 


find the clock hand pointing directly | peautiful bill surmounted by the ruins! 
>| of Tusculum—where Cicero had an- | 


Other villa!—to the right is another 


the olive orchards and the vineyards; 
below is the wide plain of the Cam- 
pagna, with the dome of St. Peter's 
standing out above the faint blotches 
that are the towers and palaces of 
Rome, and with the sea a blue streak 
along the horizon. 

In Rome itself you think of the sea 
as something very far away, for the 
communications with the coast are too 
abominable for words, but from the 
Castelli Romani—-from Marino or from 


Frascati, from Castel Gandolfo, perched 
on the edge of the volcano crater that 
is now the Lake of Albano, or from 
Rocca di Papa, clinging to the wooded 
mountainside of Monte Cavo—you may 
even see its white sails on a clear 
morning and the full moon shows it 
up in a broad silver streak. And in 
Rome you have no glowworms, no 
fireflies, no grapes, no butterflies and 
no peaches—or at least when you have 
these things they have come down or 
been brought down from the Castelli 
Romani. 


I ean work all day on the terrace of 


of the Castelli, Frascati, sprawling its 
fashionable villini up the slope amid | 


my ugly little house with the grass- 
hoppers jumping on the table to study 
me at close quarters, with big green 
lizards basking beside me like pet 
crocodiles, with the sun on the red 
and white houses, the gray olives just 
dotted with the fresh green of the 
fruit, the warm yellow glow of the 
grapes, the. dark spires of the cy- 


presses, the red of the earth. Under | 
such a sun everything is intense of 
color and full of life, and you under- ; 
stand for the first time why people | 
talk of places being “bathed in sun- 
shine.”’ “Painted with sunshine” 
would be more accurate, for the sun 
gives a kind of varnish to everything. | 
The peculiarity of Italy is that, 
thanks to the sun, there is almost too | 
much vitality in the country. People | 
who believe that the Italians are lazy | 
forget the energy they display in talk- | | 


' have done today. 


, along the hill in the most invitin 
. ‘time clock and, having estimated the | ° r 


ing, gesticulating, or promising they | 
will do tomorrow what they should 
And people who be- 
lieve that Broadway, Oxford Street, 
the Boulevard des Italiens or the 
Friedrichstrasse can be crowded have 
obviously never seen the Corso in 
Rome, or one of the Castelli Romani 
as I see the little town of Frascati 
every Sunday evening in summer. 

I walk over there at sunset to get 
my dinner, because the road winds 


way. The sky is incredibly red, and 
the Campagna is so faint and indis- 
tinct in the dusk that it looks for all 
the world like the sea lying far be- 
neath me, with the lights of distant 
Rome as a fleet riding smoothly at 
anehor. There is even a lighthouse, 
given to Rome, I believe, by Italian 
residents in Buenos Aires, which 
flashes out the Italian colors of red, 
white and green to remind the 
Romans to be nt gtr The cypresses 


If the franc has depreciated, there: 


and pins parasola stand out black. 
against the sunset sky. 

And then, quite suddenly, I am in 
the crowd. The trees give way to 
the villas of Frascati, and to its great 
open square, now crowded with peo- 
ple. It is the hour of the passeggiata, 
and when you have said that you have | 
said everything. 

‘ There are girls and boys, all in their’ 
best clothes, their black eyes flashing. | 
Sometimes their lips twitch in the | 
faintest of smiles, but they do not! 
speak to each other. They are for all | 
the world like the crowd on the stage | 

as they pass to and fro on the terrace, | 
meetin every tree of which hang elec-| 
tric lamps to add unreality to the | 
scene. ~ At one place they all stop, at) 
one place they all turn. In four yards 
you are out of the stream and alone. 
in the night, with only the lights and, 
the buzz of hundreds of busy tongues’! 
to remind you that it is Sunday eve-'| 
ning at Frascati. 

Even the brass hand cannot stop the 
noise of all those voices, for it is as 
dificult for an Italian to keep silent 
as it is for him to refrain from waving 
his arms when he talks. The square 
round the fandstands is so crowded 
that you cau hardly move, all the 
seats near by are occupied by women, 
some of them with children in arms, 
and the men of the place are packed 
tightly round every café table within 
a hundred yards; but all these listen- 
ers hear very little of the old marches 
and the old operas that are being 
played for them. The only thing 
which overcomes their desire to make 
themselves heard is the fireworks dis- 
play with which the passeggiata gen- 
erally closes, and it is not without 
significance that Italian fireworks are 
by far the noisiest in the world. So 
noisy, in fact, that the girls have to 
put their fingers into their pretty ears, 
'taking good care, of course, not to 
distufb the arrangement of their hair, 
as they do so. 


i 


} 


And then the crowd suddenly melts 


away, and I walk back home through 
the woods to the ugly, little, white 
house, while the tree crickets and the 
frogs conspire to make as much noise 
as do the inhabitants of the Castelli 
Romani during their Sunday evening 


passeggiata. 


THE KECK STATUE 
FOR BRAZIL 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

That it is a good and pleasant thing 
for nations to dwell together in unity 
and that memorials to their friendship 
should be frequent in public places is 
the ideal of Charles Keck, sculptor, 
to whom has been intrusted the erec- 
tion of a monument commemorating 


Photograph by Louls H. Dreyer, New York 


| Amicitia supporting the flags of the 
United States and Brazil 


the friendship existing between. the 
United States and Brazil which the 
people of the United States will pre- 
sent to Brazil next year on the occa- 
sion of that republic's centennial 
celebration of its independence. The 
American colony in Brazil, 
can Chamber of Commerce there, and 
many individual American citizens are 


: 


; 


poor, 


PUNCH 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Founded in the year 1841 by a group 
of irresponsible, impecunious and 
high-spirited men, Punch by degrees 
became the greatest comic paper in 
the world, a position it holds at this 
moment. At one period Pinch wielded 
a power comparable with the power of 
the greatest journal in the world, The 
Times. The comparison no longer 
holds, but Punch: remains unique. 
Punch has always been both a school 
of manners and a school of art. He 
deals with life as a whole. For Punch 
is the true humorist, whose office is 
thus nobly defined by Thackeray in 
“The English Humorists of the Eight- 
eenth Century”: “If Humor only 
meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humorous 
writers than about the private Hfe of 
poor Harlequin just mentioned, who 
possesses in common with these the 
power of making you laugh. But the 
men regarding whose lives and stories 
your kind presence here shows that 
you have curiosity and sympathy, ap- 
peal to a great number of our other 
faculties, besides our mere sense of 
ridicule. The humorous writer pro- 


probable that Mayhew was the inventor. 

Of the first issue 10,000 copies were 
sold. The sales then‘fell to 5000 and 
6000, the profits upon which did not 
cover expenses. The publication of 


the paper was acquired by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans; and it steadily 
increased in prosperity thencefor- 
ward. 

The humor of the mid-nineteenth 
century was often boisterous, and 
Mr. Punch gave hard knocks and re- 
ceived them, and no harm was done 
to anybody. Today we are more 
subtle and very likely less jolly. But 
from first to last Punch has held to 
his resolution. His fun is innocent. 


LETTERS 


suttability and he does not undertake to 
hold himse'f or this newspaper responsible 


‘for the factssor opinions so presented, No; busy Circular Quay, 


} letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


Submarines 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 
Your editorials of 
previous days relative to the use of) 
poison gas and the submarine have’ 


tain who suggested the name, but it is 


Punch’s Almanac increased the sales; 


Brief communications are welcomed but | 
the editor must remain sole judge of their! many suburbs on the shores. 


ON WALKING IN 
_ AUSTRALIA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Statistics are uncertain nmiaterial 
upon which to erect generalizations, 
and one hesitates to affirm, merely on 
thé strength of certain figures pre- 
pared by a Sydney lecturer, that Aus- 
tralians do not enjoy walking. It ap- 
pears that every man, woman, and 
child in Sydney. travels on the tram 
525 times in the year to the 240 of the 
Londoner and, the 333 of the New 
Yorker. 

This simply proves, if you accept the 
statement of jealous Melbourne, that 
anyone would try to escape from Syd- 
uéy by tram or anything else. An- 
other explanation is more plausible 
as well as more complimentary. Syd- 
ney fringes a glorious harbor and has 
The av- ° 
‘erage citizen rides in a tram to the 
is ferried across. 
the harbor, and then rides homeward 
iu a second tram, because most sub- 
urbs are on the heights above. 

There is a much surer way of prov- 
ing the case than by analyzing tram 


* 


yesterday and 


figures. Ask the average Australian 
ff he likes walking and how many of 
his friends spend their holidays on 
‘foot! Probably the only known walk- 
ers on the Australian continent are a 


fesses to awaken.and direct your love, ‘interested me and I should like to’ band of successful lawyers and busi- 


your kindness—your scorn ' 
‘for-untruth, pretension, imposture— 
your tenderness for the weak, the 
the oppressed, the unhappy. 
the best of his means and ability he 
comments on all the ordinary actions 
and passions of life almost. 
upon himself to be the weekday 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, 


your pity, 


} 28 he finds, and speaks, and feels the 


truth best, we regard him, esteem him 
—sometimes love him.” 


The Ideal of English Humor 

“If humor only meant laughter,” if 
Punch had made that mistake, then, 
perhaps, Punch would have. gone the 
way of his many rivals, and long ere 
now he would have disappeared. For 


the purely comic is only one aspect | 


of life, and its artificial and too fre- 


‘quent separation from other aspects 


is resented. 


| 
| 


' strength and prospérity. 


Jam is an excellent con- 
diment, but a little of it suffices. It is 
perhaps in his recognition of these 
truths resides the secret of Mr. Punch’s 
Long ago 


‘the true ideal of English humor was 
}embodied in the tradition of Punch. 


/of that tradition to give the best: 


And from the first it was also a part 
the 


| best jokes, the best literature, the best 


'draftsmanship. 
| Staff of 


For that reason the 
the paper has always con- 
sisted of a chosen few, and admission 


'to that society has always been diffi- 


cult to achieve. 
| tradition is very 


The continuity of the 
remarkable; for the 


' task of conducting the paper demands 


(a 


| faculty 


rare combination of qualities: a 
sense of humor, 


ship, 


'tinguishes the good editor. 


ae 
the Ameri- | 


ducting a paper 
‘amuse during the great war; 


contributing to the fund for the me-' 


morial, and the Brazilian Government 


has presented as a site a prominent | 


location on the Avenida Presidente 


Wilson, overlooking the beautiful har- | 


bor of Rio de Janeiro. 


figure 
right 


Clay model of the heroic 
Amicitia which, holding in her 


hand a sprig of laurel, and supporting | 


with her left the flags of the United 
States and Brazil, bound together by 
laurel and palm, filled one end of Mr. 
Keck’s studio when the 
admitted. 


(men and 
caller was! 
At one side stood a minia- | 


ture model of the base upon which, 


the statue is to rest. 

“The big idea is to commemorate 
and emphasize the friendship between 
the two countries, between two free 
peoples,” said Mr. Keck, in reply to a 
question. “I wanted to make that as 
plain and as simple as possible, so I 
tried to show it by the two flags bound 
together by laurel and palm for pros- 
perity and peace. I want the monu- 
‘ment to be a sort of glorification of 
| peace. The liberty cap on the heroic 
figure of a woman I mean to indicate 
that the two nations are free and that 
| friendship—amicitia—should exist be- 
tween free peoples.” 

Work was progressing and the 
sculptor must decide this point and 
that, also look at the photographs of 
the stately figure which towered aloft. 
completely filling the studio from floor 
to ceiling. The interviewer turned to 
the pedestal. 

At one side of the base stood figures 
of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln, with the seal of the United 
States above them. On the other were 
figures of Brazilian leaders, José Boni- 
facio and Rio Branco, surmounted by 
the seal of Brazil. Three bas-reliefs 
are also carved upon the base—one 
showing the signing of the American 
Declaration of Independence, another 
depicting Dom Pedro I, at the Ypi- 
ranga River, declaring Brazil's inde- 
pendence of Portugal, and a _ third 
symbolizing the lasting friendship of 
Brazil and the United States. The 
name, Amicitia, is carved directly be- 
low the heroic figure and upon the 
base will be a simple inscription to 
the effect that the monument is the 
gift of the people of the United States 
to Brazil. 


oa 


FIBRE 
CONTAINER Ca. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


The first editor ‘of Punch was Mark 
Lemon, the portly, the jovial, who} 
conducted the paper from 1841 to 1870. 
He was succeeded by Shirley Brooks, 
who for 20 years had contributed the: 
“Essence of Parliament.” In 1874, 
Brooks was succeeded by Tom Taylor. 
After Lim, in 1880, followed F. 
Burnand, then R. C. Lehmann. The 
present editor is Sir Owen Seaman, 
who first contributed to Punch in. 
1894. To Sir Owen Seaman fell the 
extraordinarily difficult task of con- 
solely- designed to 


achieved it with a fine feeling of con- | 
courage | 
which won for Punch and his makers | 
of | 


summate tact and a high 


both the :ratitude and respect 


England. 


The London Charivari 


Mr. Keck was busily engaged on the. 
of | 


The origin of Punch, like the origin 


of oth@r great inventions, is difficult 
to define. The idea, however, was 
first entertained by a group of writing 
artists, who proposed to 
found a paper which, while express- 
ing the comic, should be fair and hon- 
orable. They thought of producing 
something like the Parisian Charivari 
of Philipon. The writers were Doug- 
las Jerrold, Thackeray, Laman Blan- 
chard, Percival Leigh, and Poole; the 
artists were Kenny Meadows, Leech 
and Crowquill. Orien Smith was to be 
the engraver. The London Charivari 
was actually begun, when its staff, 
alarmed by financial difficulties, relin- 
quished the project. Presently 


gested a similar scheme to one or two 
publishers, who refused to take part 
in it. Then Landells’ friend, Joseph 
Last, the printer, inclined to the 
enterprise, and introduced Landells 
to a talented young writer, Henry 
Mayhew, who perceived its  possi- 
bilities, and explained them to his 
friends. The scheme at once became 
practicable. Mark Lemon, who was a 
struggling playwright, with Mayhew | 
and Stirling Coyne, were made editors. 
The rest of the staff were collected. 
Mark Lemon draftéd the prospectus 
of Punch, which, illustrated with 
woodcuts, was printed. It is not cer- 


To | 


He takes, 


good taste, scholgr- | 
industry and that indescribable | 
of nice judgment which dis- | 


C. | 


and he| 


Eben- 
ezer Landells, the wood-engraver, sug- | 


present for your consideration some 
i 


subject. 

It appears to me that we cannot 
feel that we have defeated the mili- 
tarism of Germany when we allow 
them to impose upon the world their 
views as to the conduct of war. When 
I think of the great gatherings of 
representatives of the countries of 
the world, drawing up rules for the 
amelioration of the sufferings of war, 
then the adoption of the rules by the 
peoples of those countries, I am the 
more impressed with the haughty dis- 
dain felt by the German military 


They deliberately and con- 
temptuously put aside all rules and 
allowed their evil natures full play. 

Now we are confronted with a 
school that would lead us to accept 
the teachings of these brutes, allow 
them to go unpunished, and write 
into the rules for the amelioration 
of the horrors of war 
that they started in their madness | 
and contempt for humanity. It would, 


world. 


orgies of a lot of mad people. 
fare to be changed? Is the world! 
going backward? Every 

volved in their violation 
answer for it with his life, 
every military and naval official 
know that the world has not receded. 
Are the nations and the good people 
to eat their own words and smilingly 
to accept the dictation of the men 
who: started that foul weapon of 
‘warfare, who were pirates on the 
high seas, who destroyed cities and 
| peoples, and when the time came for. 
them to receive their punishment; 
/whined and surrendered like whipped | 
dogs? This is not revenge 
brutality. It is fighting for the} 
maintenance of the right, for the) 
‘advancement civilization has made. 

The rules of warfare that were made'| 
in the past must be upheld before 
we can go forward to any new ones, 
|else we discredit all rules, all ad- 
| vancement toward that day when 
peace shall reign. 

I hope your words and Senator) 
Borah’s words will send outa message | 
to the world that will arouse the’ 
people against any backward move- 
‘ment, any movement that does not} 
‘face the fact that the world is being! 


man 
should | 


' 


' 


‘led into the attitude of accepting de- | 


_feat at the hands of military auto- 
crats, and that we should stand 
firmly by the rules already made and 
build on them. It is with great bit- 
terness that I have read of the farci- 
cal trials of men who were guilty 
of the grossest crimes against civili- 
zation. The military officer afd man 
must be held to the rules or they 
will degenerate into autocratic ty- 
rants. 

Do not let us be forgetful of the 
past in the hopes of the future. The 
hopes are reasonably great, but we 
must build on a solid foundation. We 
should curtail the weapons of war- 
fare rather than expand them. Each 
one will naturally enlarge on the 
weapon he knows and predict all: 
manner of dire results that will; 
i follow its use. To make sure that | 
| the rules are carried out, there should | 
| be an agreement that violation of 
them shall be followed by every 
neutral nation joining against the: 
violator. Offenses must needs come, 
but woe unto him through whom 
they come. Do not let us sit back | 
and fold our hands and say the war| 
is over. If we do not gather the | 
proper and legitimate fruits of our 
‘victory, they will trouble us ever 
| after. 
| (Signed) BenTon (€. 
Sepaagoee Center, Massachusetts, 

cember 18, 1921. 


DECKER. 
De- |! 


The Year 1922 
will see the 
Meier & Frank Store 
65 years in Portland 


“The Quality Store” 


& oe sven pene nol cone gt Ge. 
Twe QUALITY STORE 
OF PORTLAND. OREGON 


mor srs 


Bote and thoughts on the general | 


ness men in the Victorian capital who 
have banded themselves together un- 
der some such title as the Wallaby 
Club—a wallaby being a small and 
lively representative of the kangaroo 
family. Very occasionally a few mem- 
bers of that club will be seen on a road 
in the Dandenongs, or beside the beach 
in a distant seaside suburb, but the 
great majority confine their walking 
to the golf course. 

The young Australian will spend 
half a day at foatball, or rowine 
against the watch, playing several sets 
of strenuous lawn tennis, or running 


autocrat for the sentiments of the) 


the practices | 


be like licensing the practices of the | ily, happily, 
Why; Melbourne churchgoer on a Sunday 


should we permit those rules of war- | MOrBINg. 


in- | ' 


nor it 


RenSelli 
. orrison at Fourt 


across country and jumping fences, but 
he considers walking a waste of time, 
something which brings warmth with- 
out pleasure. 

There are four types of Australians 
who walk: the adventurous who pays 
his way for 10,000 miles by selling 
postcards; the man who carries a red 
flag in front of a metal-crushing steam 
roller; the swagsman who “humps his 
bluey”—carries his blanket in a roll 
across his back—in the back blocks, 
borrowing flour for his “damper,” 
fresh water for his “billy” and a little 
‘meat, and then drifting onward, dus'- 
irresponsibly: and the 


There was once a gay French hu- 
' morist, Max O’Rell, who came to Aus- 
‘tralia on a hot day and straightway 


so that | declared that the chief occupation of 
will ‘the people was holding up lamp posts. 


The abhorrence which pursued that 
Parisian would pale beside the indig- 
nation which would overwhelm the 
man who dared to declare that the 
Australian is conservative, and this in 
spite of the persistence of the galvan- 
ized iron roofs of early Queensland, 
‘the determination with which the 
| black bowler hat ‘still clings to pro- 
‘gressive heads in Pitt or George 
Street, Sydney, and the universal rule 
from Cooktown to Kalgooriie of the 
| good old roast beef. 

All of which is intended to prepare 
‘ae for the story retold in The Sdyney 
‘Morning Herald, the widest read and 
'most conservative journal in all Aus- 
| tralasia, of the young Englishman in 
| Rolf Boldrewood’s novel who was in- 
i vited to visita New South Wales station 
|70 years ago, and innocently resoived 
‘to walk part of the way and see the 
;country. After many unhappy mis- 
‘understandings reflecting on his right 
to be at large, the visitor borrows a 
| horse and becomes respectable. That 
story would be in keeping today, with 
the exception that the motor car and 
the aeroplane would have partly re- 
placed the horse. 

To clinch the argument that walk- 
ing is not beloved of the Australian, 
the leader writer reminds his country- 
men that the Australian soldier had 
a strong objection to the long marches 
which military custom prescribed as 
an essential: “The Digger loathed 
route marches with an intensity only 
equaled by his hatred of saluting. It 
was not so much on account of the 
physical effort involved: the principle 
of the thing revolted him.—To tramp 
aimlessly over the face of the earth 
struck him as a shocking waste of 


A Great Store for 


| MEN’S SUITS 


| You'll find here clothes that have 
the good characteristics of fne 
| custom tailoring. Fabrics that 
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Portland , Oregon. 


Iadividuals or concerns desiring 
a Portland representative will 
find the United States Natioual 
equal in size and service to all 
demands made upon it. 


‘One of the Northwest's Great Banks’’ 
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could be more unfortunate 

han a controversy arising as to what 
Ment was to be made, and as to 
whether the measurement had been 
properly and honestly reached. He 
suggested this question might with ad- 
vantage be referred to technical ex- 
Although he believed that this 


matter was outside the range of 


wired by its adversary, are, de- 
sanding the submarine and the super. 


, bmai ne e : ve 
“The idea of yielding to the demand 
for submarines with the understand- 


tricted to attacks on warships alone, 
telling the ns that they can have 
all they want but must use it just so, 
is not worthy of any intelligent con- 
sideration. It is on a par with the 
equally ridiculous notion that poison 
gas can be permitted with the stipula- 
pint soy it shall not be used against 
civil 8. ' 


“It doés not require very careful 
analysis of the proceedings to demon- 
strate that the demands so far sub- 
mitted by the leading nations point 
clearly to a purpose directly oppo- 
site to the wishes of all who really de- 
siré to see the commerce-destroying 
submarine, together with the other 


destructive. weapons developed by the 


This would be a fitting corollary to 
the labors of the Conference, which in 
Many respects had already been 


world war, permanently eliminated 


|from use by civilized nations.” 


Council Plans Work 


mettre URGE RATIFICATION 


{Clare Council's Action, in Pass- 


ing that submarines should be re-| 


ing Resolution Contrary’ to 
Eamon de Valera’s Preach- 
ments, Is Taken as Significant 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Friday)—(By The 


| 
| 
| 


1 


Associated Press)—-Commenting on 
the adjournment of the Dail Eireann, 
the Irish Times says: 

“The situation has one redeeming 
feature. it is a good sign, perhaps, 
that while Michael Collins moved an 
adjournment and Arthur Griffith sup- 
ported it, Eamon dé Valera and the 
other extremists opposed it and were 
outvoted. — 

“We infer that the friends of ratifi- 
cation in the Dail Eireann are ready to 
meet their constituents. with easy 
minds, but that the advocates of re- 
jection begin to feel that it is one thing 
to defy popular opinion from the plat- 
form in Dublin and another thing to 
confront it on its own ground. . 

“If Mr. de Valera had succeeded in 
rushing a vote on the agreement be- 


‘fore Christmas he could have ignored 


the will of his own constituents in 


manadatie: ox 
characteristics 


in 
thé admiration of his thousands of 
‘friends, both within and without the 
radical movement. : 


friends was that the commutation of 
the sentences against 23 out of thie 160 
prisoners was only a half-hearted, 
grudging concession to the long’ fight 
‘for political amnesty. | 


'WASHINGTON AND* 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
| EUROPE, DISCUSSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News 


Office 


LONDON, England—The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in hig speech at the Aldwych 
Club luncheon recently, emphasized 
the connection between the discussions 
now taking place at Washington and 
certain Wuropean problems. Lord 
Birkenhead chose as examples of this 
connéction the problems of economic 
recovery and Ireland, although he 
might have used with equal effect al- 
most any of the major problems of the 
time. 

In repi¥ing to the toast proposed by 
Sir Hedley Le Bas, the Lord Chan- 


|cellor said the economic results of the 


But the general opinion among those. 


7 


* 


‘brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Whether the total tonnage should be a 
multiple of that of the largest ship he 
‘did not venture to say, but he thought 
all would agree that to establish ex- 
actly what a ton meant must be desir- 
‘able. How this inquiry, if approved, 
should be carried out, he would gladly 
leave to the discretion of the chairman. 

The chairman said that the matter of 
tonnage had already been informally 
discussed; the British, with their 
legend ton, according to Mr. Balfour, 
came within 4 or 5 per cent of the 
American ton, and Admiral Kato had 
said that the Japanese ton was even 
closer to the British than the Ameri- 
can. The chairman said he thought 
the suggestion of great importance; 
while the difference was not great, the 
method of arriving at the calculation 
was the question on which it was 
necessary to agree 

He suggested that a subcommittee of 
experts should determine upon the 
standard ton. If it weré agreeable to 
the committee, he would suggest that 
each of the delegations appoint two 
naval experts for the purpose of arriv- 
ing “= a definite conclusion in this 

r 


This procedure was agreed to and 
the following subcommittee on naval 
tonnage was named: 

United States—Admiral Taylor and 
Admiral Pratt. 

British Empire—Rear Admiral Sir 
Ernie Chatfield and Instruction Com- 
mander Stanton. 

France — Captiaine de Vaisseau 
Frochot and Captiaine de Vaisseau 
Dupuy-Dutemps. 

Italy—Vice Admiral Baron Acton and 
Commander Prince Fabrizio Ruspoli. 

Japan—(Not named yet.) 

The meeting then adjourned until 
tomorrow. 


Submarine Attitude Selfish 


Nations Attempting to Bargain, Off- 
cial of Committee of 48 Declares 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThere is 
not the slightest intention on the part 
of the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament to make a real reduction 
of the means of waging war, accord- 
ing to the view of J. A. H. Hopkins, 
chairman of the Committee of 48. and 
the people of the states beyond the 
Mississippi River, from which he has 
just returned, are beginning to real- 
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f ence had been called, J 
iceepted the said ratio under various 
eat dificulties. In the same man- 
r Japan was prepared to accept the 
me ratio in regard to submarines. 
That would have given Japan 54,000 
_ So far as Japan is concerned, 
as was considered as the 
minim amount of submarine ton- 
‘Tage with -*’-* the insul-~ position 
f Japan could be adequately de- 


__ The new proposal was to allow tho 
‘United States and Great Britain 60,000 
ton: each, while France, Italy and 
Jap were to maintain the status quo 
in to their respective subma- 
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Clare. That will was recorded yes-' war had been greater and more far- 


Induce | :erday when the County Clare Council /reaching than the acutest business men | 
1 | passed a resolution in favor of ratifi-| of Europe and: America had antici | 
feation.” pated. The war had withdrawn from | 
“Concluding, the Irish Times says:| the necessary processes of trade, al- 
“Ireland has listened to the Dail for! most from civilization, a great part of 
a week, and now it is the Dail’s turn| Europe. It had paralyzed and almost 
to listen to Ireland. If she fails to| destroyed what little prospect re- 
make her voice effective the fault will | mained in commercial barter. It was 
be entirely her own.” | useless to disguise the fact that people 

The Freemans Journal says: _ j were face to face with an economic 


“Dominion has gone beyond the 
phase of dominionism and achieved 
sovereignty and equality of status 
within the Commonwealth of Great 
Britain.” tinuing, the newspaper 
declares. any attempt to range the 
British Empire as against Ireland | 
“would range the rest of the Empire 
against Great Britain, because the | held in Washington. 


Program for Year Is Abmed -a: 
Land Armament Reduction © 


Special to The Christian Scieneé Monitor 
from its Washington: News Oftice » 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Reduction, not ‘only of navies, but 
‘of land armaments to police: force, is 
the goal set by the National Council 
for the Limitation of Armament, which 
has worked out a program for the | 
coming year, under which it proposes 
to work for this result. The main 
points of the program are as follows: 

1. To maintain a legislative com- 
mittee at Washington for the study of 
all measures before Congress from the 
point of view of their tnfluence for 
or against war. 


is no solution of that problem which ifs 
not international in character, and} 
which does not involve the practical 
help of the United States and the 
| British Empire. 

This problem was bound up with 
the historical discussion now being 
“Let us be under 
importance; this 


'no illusion as to its 


Harry H. Schlacht, sent messages of 


crisis, and he was persuaded that there | . 


voted 


favor of having the Maine Central and 
Bangor and Aroostook lines remain 
under their own managements, but no 
action was taken on a resolution bear- 
ing on that phase of the question. 


ARABS OPPOSING 

* ZIONIST MOVEMENT 

Failing to Elicit a Complete Brit- 
ish Statement on Balfour Dec- 


laration, Arab Delegates in 
London Tum to Propaganda 


BARS FOR 800 ALIENS 
OFFICIALLY LIFTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—By execu- 
tive order of Secretary James J. Davis 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, about 800 immigrants held at 
Ellis Island were atimitted to the 
country so that they did not have to 
spend the holiday at the island. The 
quotas under the restriction law were 
lifted, permitting all to enter who 
were not held on other technical 
grounds. They were required to sign 
an undertaking that they would re- 
turn, if called on, within 90 days. It 
ig said that an attempt will be made 


in Congress to have the 90-day re-} 


striction removed. 

The release of the 8060 satisfies 
those who hed recently been working 
for it, includiag the Down Town Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whose president, 


thanks to President Harding and Sec- 
retary Davis. 


POLES WANT INCREASE 


——— cable to The Christian 
oni Euro 


IN IMMIGRANT QUOTA! 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-——-Dr. Wla- 
dyslaw Sokolowski, an attaché of the 
Polish Legation at Washington, who 
returned on Saturday from Poland, 
said the United States Government 
would be asked to increase the per-; 


centage of Poles permitted to enter 


this country from 3 to 6 per cent, 
because the Polish quota permitted 
under the immigration restriction law's 


Science 
tor from its pean News Office 

LONDON, Wngland (Sunday)—The 
Arah delegation from Palestine is stil! 
in London, and, having failed to draw 
from the British Government a state- 
ment or admission relative to the ful! 
implication of the Balfour declara- 
tion, is devoting its attention to propa- 
ganda against the Ziohist movement. 

In an interview with The Christian 


Science Monitor representative, Mousa 
Pasha Kazim El Hussein, president 
of the delegation, stated that the mem- 
bers of the delegation had failed to 
secure an appointment with A. J. 
Balfour on the subject of his famous 
declaration while in Geneva at the 
meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and that Mr. Bal- 
four had given as the ground for his 
refusal the fact that he had recently 
had the pleasure and the honor of 
seeing Dr. Weizmann in London on 
the subject. The program of the 
Arabs includes the setting up of a 
national government in Palestine 
which shall be responsible to Parlia- 
ment, elected by those inhabitants of 
the country who lived there before 
the war, namely, Muhammadans, 
Christians, and Jews; the abolition of 
the present Zionist policy in Palestine, 
and the regulation of immigration by 
the national government—the entire 
control of “holy places” by the pres- 
ent guardians and local gendarmerie 
for policing purposes to be supported 
financially by the Palestine Govern- 
ment. 

The executive of the Zionist organ- 
ization has issued a manifesto to all 


2. To develop an international or- 
ganization of peace societies already 
begun with England and Japan. 

$8. To consolidate the peace forces 
in this country by intensive organiza- 
tion in small units. 

4. To conduct an intensive cam- 
paign of education through schools, 
libraries, churches and all other or- 
ganized groups. 

5. To extend the national speak- 
ers’ bureau. 

6. To publish bulletins of informa- 
tion. 

In support of the practicability of 
its program for the. reduction both of 
naval and land armaments, the coun- 
cil makes the following points: 

“The people of America, Great 
Britain and Japan are _ rebelling 
against taxation necessary for arma- 
ment. When the reduction of arma- 
mgnts has begun there is no logical 
point to stop, short of a mere policing 
force. 

“Italy has announced that she will 
continue in the ‘@emobilization of her 
army and abolish any instrument of 
warfare that the other nations will 
dispense with. 

“Germany is incapable of offensive 
wartare in its present condition. 

“France cannot afford a big army 


support one for Poland. 

“Those who proclaim Russia a men- 
ace contradict themselves by announc- 
ing in the same breath her compleie 
economic and financial ruin. 

“The proposal of Mr. Lloyd George 
for a European pact between Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Belgium, 
agreeing to respect the inviolability of 


four send troops into it, the other 
three to oppose aggression, is a 
proposal directly inspired by the Con- 
ference, the spirit of which will con- 


rine tonnage. In other words, under 
«this: plah, Japan would be allowed 
nye ee tons. That was 
* Seaaee y apanese délegation 
B. o be wholly inadequate for Japan's 


ize this, he says. 
con governments assembled at the Con- 
ference are trying to do.” said Mr. 


ree, 
_. The Japanese delegation, therefore, 
constrained to insist upon the as- 
of the tonnage proposed in 
nal American project, namely, 
7 ons of submarines. 
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crease the efficiency of their means 
for waging war. The whole argument 
in favor of the submarine is permeated 
with selfishness and insincerity. 


Selfish Motives Seen 

“Instead of seeking disarmament, 
each nation ig merely endeavoring to 
increase the efficiency of its naval 
and military forces by developing the 
particular engines of warfare that it 
regards as the most effective, as 
applied to its own needs. They have 
learned from Germany that the way 
to fight most successfully is 
specialize, rather than to adopt a gen- 
eral preparedness program, and there- 
fore each nation is making a strong 
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wishing for a moment's de- 
call in question any part of 

ts so ably and so eloquent- 
se by the various delegates, 
Mr. Hanihara hoped that he might be 
_ permitted to point out that this de- 
_ Mand on the part of was actu- 
ated solely by “a momcane * de- 
 fense. J was ly so 
re aotely situated that it must be evi- 
dent to all that her submarines could 
mot constitute a menace against any 
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_ French Ask Delay 
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best use, and is endeavoring to bar 


___Mr,. Sarraut stated that in view of 
the fact that the new American pro- 
‘posal contemplated a considerable re- 

uction in the submarine tonnage 
Which appeared necessary to the 
‘French Government, the French dele- 


menace to its situation. 
“The only real use of the submarine 
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“All that the representatives of the | 


tinue to inspire efforts toward inter- 
national adjustment, whatever its 
immediate accomplishments may be.” 


the Rhine lands, and should any of the! 


for herself nor afford to continue to 
is 


rights and interest of the Empire 
would be involved in any invasion of 
the rights of Ireland.” 

This newspaper thinks the vote on 
adjournment shows that a healthy air 
of wisdom and independent judgment 
dominates the atmosphere of the Dail 
Eireann, “and if it does not procure 
us a happy Christmas, it brings up a 
promise of happiness in the new 
year.” 

The Irish Independent refers to the 
fact that the Clare Council put before 
the representatives of the county and 


| also Mr. de Valera the wishes of the 


people they represent. It declares 
that while the newspaper differs with 
Mr. de Valera on the merits of the 
issues before the Dail Eireann, it, in 
common with his fellow countrymen, 
unhesitatingly pays tribute to his 
patriotism. It thinks, however, that 
Mr. de Valera has subordinated his 
judgment to excessive scruples. 

The newspaper expresses the be- 
lief that Mr. de Valera’s personality 
and attitude have won over many of 
the Dail deputies and it appeals to 
him “to act on the request addressed 
to him by the Clare Council and use 
his immense influence and political 
capacity for the maintenance of 
national unity.” 


RELEASE OF MR. DEBS 
CALLED INSUFFICIENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—President 
Harding’s action in releasing Eugene 
V. Debs and 23 other political prison- 
ers was welcomed by radicals, Liber- 
als and Labor leaders here, but they 
declared that their fight for amnesty 
must be continued until all of the 160 
political prisoners in the United States 
are set free. 

They rejoiced above all in the re- 


is one of the greatest moments in his- 
tory,” added the Lord Chancellor. “It 
presents a more precious prospect of 
success than any similar meeting 
which at any stage has been held, and 
it would not be too much to say that 
its success was the only alternative 
to the ultimate prospect of interna- 
tional bankruptcy.” 

The immediate economic advaniage 
of the limitation proposals is. of 
course, he continued, very generally 
recognized. What is not so clearly 
realized is the fact that the competi- 
tion in armaments diverts men’s ener- 
gies from the increasing urgency of 
the need for a positive international 


eee 


effort to reestablish the flow of world 


trade. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that no merely ameliorative 
measures can successfully steer Eu- 
rope back into sanity and economic 
health, and while the naval agree- 


;ment strikes the popular imagination, 


careful critics have looked more and 
more to Washington for an example in 
a wise adjustment of Pacific problems 
as an even greater and more positive 
bulwark of security against future 
wars in that quarter. What they now 
seek is a similar positive lead toward 
a mutual adjustment of European af- 
fairs. The suggestion is put forward 
'by a writer in a well-known weekly 
review that an economic conference 
in Europe should follow immediately 
the conference at 


litical opinion such a conference is 
feasible may be doubted, but circum- 
stances may arise in which some such 


joint discussion of economic condi- 


tions becomes imperative. 


RAILROAD PLANS DISCUSSED 

PORTLAND, Maine—Members of the 
transportation directorate of the state 
Chamber of Commerce and Agricul- 


tural League at a conference here 


Washington. | 
Whether in the present state of po-. 


i 


is mew fell and.i0 no mare are al- {| Zionists throughout the world. sum- 
lowed to come in before next July ; Marising the proceedings at the Carls- 
many residents of Poland who for-|, conference and emphasizing the 
merly lived in the United States will a of securing as large a set- 
suffer a hardship. ement of Jews in Palestine within 

eae a short period as possible. The mani- 
| festo declares that Zionists do not 
| Wish either to supplant the Arabs or 
to curtail their rights, and that they 
| are striving to come to an understand- 
'ing with them, but the basis of under- 
; Standing must be a recognition of 
historic claims of the Jews to Pales- 
tine and of their consequent aim to 
establish a national home. 

The future will show, the manifesto 
States, that the restoration of Pales- 
tine “for. which we are striving” will 
bring happiness not only to the Jewish 
people but ultimately also to the Arab 
people. It points out that the main 
instrument for realizing the Zionist 
plans is the Palestine Foundation 
Fund, and it appeals to Jews for a 
voluntary tax to help the fund. 
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GOOD-WILL SHIP TO 
FRANCE IS PLANNED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Mise Anne 
Morgan, chairman of the executive 
committee for devastated France, an- 
nounces that a good will ship will sail 
for Europe this summer carrying 
delegates from all parts of the United 
States to the regions in France where 
the American soldiers fought. The 
delegates will take with them funds 
for rehabilitating of those districts. 
President Harding has indorsed this 
plan, it is sald. 
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Annual 


| Clearance Sale 


| Begins Tuesday, Dec. 27, 1921 
AT 9 A.M. 


Hopkins to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, “is to in-| 


to | 


fight for the special means that it can | 
the weapons that are the greatest ! 
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Mandel Brothers 


Chicago 
announce to begin Tuesday, at 8:30 A. M.. 


that eagerly anticipated economic event, the 


‘Year-end clearing of 


; 


women’s, misses’ and 
girls’ winter apparel 


could not do otherwise than 


Mt f then said that as the 
— commit appeared to be at the end 
Of their day’s program, he would like 
_ to ask the chairman and his colleagues 


Printing 


Correspondence is solicited 
Lederer, Street & Zeus Co. 


2161 Center St., 
Berkeley, California : 


~ 


ay et cy 


Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


“The Ladies ’Shop”’ 


Calif. 


Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley, 


TT TE ‘ttt. canta — 
—— 
=> 


The entire fourth floor and subway stocks of winter suits, frocks, 
coats, wraps, skirts, in this season’s most succesful modes and 


a . v a 
fabrics. are to be cleared at reductions of a third to half. 
Fourth floor and lower subway 


a 


Year-end clearing of 
men’s and boys 
winter .clothing 


| 
| 


also will begin Tuesday morning, when the entire second floor 
and subway stocks of men’s and boys’ winter clothing are. to be 


disposed of. at radical reductions, before inventory. 
Second floor and upper subway 


money-saving 
practically 


important 
includes 
including: 


WASH DRESS GOODS 
SILKS 


MILLINERY FURS 
UNDERWEAR 
ETC. 


Goods bought at this sale 


For many years this sale has provided a_ very 


every 


READY-TO-WEAR GOODS FOR WOMEN 
MISSES AND CHILDREN 


TABLE LINENS 
SHEETS and PILLOWSLIPS 


CORSETS 


to those having approved accounts with us, but none 
of the goods can be returned or exchanged. 
have not received a catalogue, please ask for one 
when you come into the store. 


Goods Charged During this Sale 
Will Appear on Bill Rendered February First 


sale 
store, 


The 
the 


opportunity. 
section of 


WOOL DRESS GOODS 
TOWELS 
BLANKETS 
HOSIERY GLOVES 
NECKWEAR 
BIC, 


may be charged as usual 


If you 


Exchanging Holiday Gifts 


As the first days of the Annual Clearance Sale taxes so 
heavily the resources of the store we ask that customers 
wishing to exchange merchandise bought for the Holiday 
wait until Thursday, December 29 and the following days. 
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vos by the’ Sortunate qnne who have this vision.” 


| out in/temporary greatness and who do not 
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% BRAS STRIKERS SAY . 


ce 


| Da 


: ous | samated 
nd Butcher Workmen, on strike here, | : 


*F AVORITISM IS SHOWN 


" Specta} to 1 to The he Christian Science M Monitor” 


saan evs YORK, New York—The Amal- 
of Meat Cutters 


;the sins of the beef trust 
ly inactivity” of Mr. 
Daugherty’s department. | 
- The association’has written to Mr. 
that the plan comes at a 


‘| time when the entire nation is srineee 


lover the attempts of the packing in- 
| terests to smash collective bargaining 
jand to make the public “pay the bill. 
‘|}in profiteering meat prices.” 


On December 16 ‘the association 


| wrote to Mr. Daugherty that the Big 


Five packers and their subsidiaries 
in this city were violating the Sher- 


}man Law by limiting the slaughtering 
lof live stock through control of all 


ughtering space in this 


available Prg 
t this control enabled the 


city and 


| packers ,to maintain profiteeering 


prices. 

The association urged Mr. Daugherty 
to investigate these charges and offered 
to lay the evidence before him. eho 


 |have recéived no reply from him, no 


jupon them for the evidence. 


acknowledgment of the letter, and no 
agent of.the department has called 
Instead, 
toward the latter part of the week, 
came the announcement of the plan to 


,investigate the Attorney-General’s re- 


. | ported charges of retail profiteering. 


}ment . to investigate 


If action is not taken by the depart- 
their charges 
against the packers, the association 
now says to Mr. Daugherty, “We shall 


| be compelled te conclude that justice 


is - to be obtained in this country 


| vars a gh aly constituted govern- 


is—With the with- 
e motorcycle squad’ 
oned at the stock- 
eeks, in connection 
king-house work- 


the union ranks, 
although, he. added, “superintendents 
and foremen hav; breaking their 
necks canvassing. phe men’s homes to 
try and get them: call off the strike 
and comeback 4e work.” 
At the packins. plants, officials said 
they had more oe than they. could 


} use, 


mop PLANS NEW 


RULE ON®&3US LICENSES 


Special to ‘tie Chajeian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, . Maryland—Careless- 
ness on the pargot ; motorbus drivers. 
ofthis State vyil receive a check 
through recent «ction of the Public 


| Service Commiss:on. 


| both ability and equipment. 


The latter has notified the engineer 
of tradiipestation, Joseph L. Wickes, 
that in future motorbus licenses for 


jterms of one year are to be issued 


only to those who have satisfactorily 
passed his personal inspection as to 
In all 
cases, except those in which the op- 


ng erators can produce evidénce of un- 


e, Mr. 


usual qualifications and exceptional 
equipment, permits are to be issued 
for only three and six months’ use. 
‘ It is believed t' at through this new 
pe vee on the occupation of operating 
buses -will cease to appeal t> 
those who have not the interests of 
the public at heart. 


DEMOCRATIC WOMEN, 
LAUD MR. WILSON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Deciaring 
it to be a privilege for them to be 
living in “the age of ‘Woodrow Wil- 
son,” the Women’s Democratic Politi- 
cal ‘League has sent to the former 
Pr ident greetings, saying in part: - 
deeds of great men are gen- 


‘aii not appreciated nor properly 


evaluated until the pergpective of time 
makes them stand out more clearly. 
There are, however, some: who havc 
the vision to eSteem .adequatély con- 


need the perspective of time to discern 
the gréat deeds of great men. We are 
happy to count ‘ourselves among the 
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towns was‘a self-sufficing unit, an in- 
a comaranity, owning scarcely 


any allegiance to the country in gen- 
eral. It was an order of things in- 
duced largely by the natural difficul-' 
ties of communication; and it obtained 
in other lands, just as in England the 
villages and small towns had a com- 
plete and individual life, each to itself, 
so far as the necessaries of living 
were concerned. 

But hardly. shall we find elsewhere 
than in Holland that keen individuality 
which made each town a little state. 

Early they had acquired that intense 
civic consciousness which came gener- 
ally so late in England. The English- 


jman who is an observant. person can- 


not fail to note that most of his towns 
are jast overgrown and formless vil- 
lages. None of them has that common 
feature of even the smaller continental 
town, the Grand’ Place or, as they 
phrase it in Holland, the Plein. There. 
is none, save indeed Yarmouth, where 
there is not mrerely the great open 
space, but asin Holland, it is styled a 
Plein; merely with the difference that 
the speliing is Plain. When we con- 

sider that Yarmouth, on the east coast, 
has always been in touch with Holland, 
it is easy to see that both the idea of 
that great market-place, and the name 
of it, came from oversea. 

‘Long ago, in that centralizing proc- 
ess which has converted the states- 
gencral of the Netherlands into the 
kingdom of Holland, and has made 
ings of its stadtholders, the life of the 
jlittle Dutch towns has been, drained 

jaway, to go toward the making of 
modern Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

Some few other ancient towns of Hol- 
land exhibit a modern increase, but 
they are special instances, such as 
Haarlem, which is the highly. prosper- 
ous center of the bulb industry. At 
Leenwarden, too, in Friesland, that 
center of the cattle trade, there is ex- 
pansion, and even a garden suburb 
of the town now in the making. And 
a highly interesting and educative 
right it is, too. 

No; let us not think ‘of Holland, as do’ 
so many, as a land where every one is 
old-world and most people wear 
range costumes. You easily find 
those features, but the up-to-date .s 
there as well. So in the advance, in 
fact, is Leenwarden that a great 
modern church there is almost com- 
pletely furnished with stained glass 
windows in cubist art. I went to criti- 
cize those windows, but I remained to 
bless; for the comparison between them 
and the few done in the modern pretty- 
pretty fashion of characterless saints. 
and colorings is all to the advantage “'f 
the cubists. 

So much for cgqntrast. 
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We need not, 
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Correct Pen et 
Asthoritative Versions 
of the 
Autumo-Winter Modes 


|. Outer Apparel. and Millinery 


> 


‘ 
Second Avenue at Spring Strect SEATTLE 


ail. 


—--_-- 


HOLLYWOOD GARDENS 
' Seattle, Wash, 


Flowers 
For Al Occasions 


Second Ave. at Stewart 


sues ‘and’ amateurs of art and ensiii. 


of by t za j 
bythe trade. and: have become|the 
sleepy places, dreaming of a great ae 


, Tegret that the old towns 
- Zee have long since 


.| past. For thus is. preserved to us, 
‘| little altered, a vast amount of the 


‘| beautiful and the dignified’ in life and 
et architecture. Generally, in their de-| 

'| cline, .these towns are not poor nor}. 
pos-'| shabby, but’ comfortable looking and | 


ot well-to-do appearance. —§ / 

’ Such<fis Franeker, such are Bols- 
ward, Kampen, Delft, Dordrecht, and 
Many another. Such is not Gron- 
ingen, which enjoys. a considerable 


| Croselaig the 13-miles of 
the Zuyder Zee from . Stayoren, which. 
is‘ . > place, 


sweet carillons across the water, for 
they play not dares every hour, but 
shorter. snatches at the quarters. 
Those of Drommedaris Tower are 
the most beautiful in Holland, or al- 


prosperity, chiefly through the exceed- 
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Enkhuizen Harbor. 


ingly. flourishing condition of the 
Dutch farming industry. 

Such again are Hoorn and Enk- 
huizen. If we desire to see a decayed 
town, beyond all hope of revival, it is 
to Hindelopen we must go. There if 
stands, beside the northern shores of 
the Zuyder Zee, reduced to the con- 
dition of a quiet village, and stili 
fading away. ‘There, however, is the 
great church, and there is the Stad- 
huis, or Town Hall, with a littie figure 
of a lion outside, still clutching an 
armorial] shield displaying the Hindel- 
open arms: a relic of an old dignity. 
And at Workum,' near by, @ place not 
so far gone into decay, but just a 
charming village, you find a dignified 
square with enormous church, and a 
Weigh House and a Stadhuis bearing 
the arms of the “State of Workum.” 
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amen old Dutch airs they play, in 
their thin, tinkling sounds, rather like 
the performances of musical’ boxes, 
but they seem to bring romance and 
sentiment, and centuries-old beauty 
into this striving era. 

The guide books will tell you that 
Enkhuizen is utterly decayed, and 
that grass grows in its streets. That 
is not the case. The sole modicum of 
truth in it is that, once upon a time, 
this old port was much larger. But 
it is quietly prosperous in its own 
way, and there are even some new 
buildings, including banks and a fine 
Post-Kantoor. Kantoor is a variant 
of the French comptoir, and the 
Dutch prefer to use it always for 
Office instead of bureau. 

Of the three remaining gates of, 
this once fortified town, the Koe 


That plfrase gives the key to the older 
standing of these individualistic | 
towns: scarcely less than all-sufficing | 
little states. 

It was not so very long ago when'| 
places such as these still kept a con- 
siderable trade. So much may be | 
read in: their architecture. In their | 
quiet streets there is a great deal dat- 
ing from the middle and later years) 
of the eighteenth century: the charac- 
teristic exuberant and rollicking’ de- 
sign and decoration of the rococo and 
baroque sort, which gives the humor- 
ous impression that the kockjebakkers 
(that is to say, the confectioners) of | 
the period had: turned architects, and | 
had brought into their profession: the | 
decorative sugar designs of the former 
trade. 

But the most eminently desirable 
and delightful of these old towns is 
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Poort, the Stavoren Poort, and that of 
the haven, over which the great gray 
Drommedaris Tower so picturesquely 
presides, the last named is the chief. 
Although there are pictures every- 
where in Enkhuizen, this forms the 
best of them, with the queer old 
pantile-roofed houses beneath it, and 
the drawhbridge silhouetted against 


harbor wall. 


‘announces. 


the sky. This great defensible tower, 
of sixteenth century and later dates, 
has gateways enrichei with deco-} 
rative sculptures and martial em- 


e|blems, On it are the arms of the 
'|} town, the three goldén herrings on a 
Drom-! blue ground; and on the outer wall 


hang two anchors. They have been 
there for more than 300 years, and 
are relics. of a- naval battle on the 
Zuyder Zee fought in 1575, when 
Admiral Bossu, the Spanish | Stadt- 
holder, was defeated and taken pris- 
oner by the Dutch. 

. In most. of the Dutch towns there 
are streets with the word gedempte at- 
tached to their names. This means 
that in some access of modernizing 
zeal, those townsfolk have filled in 
the canal of that particular street. 
and so have abolished one of the chief 
features. of a street in Holland. But 
little 6f that kind of performance is 
found at Enkhuizen, where the town 
‘stands so greatly upon the ancient 
ways. There are beautiful broad navi- 
gable canals here, and little ones, 
mostly shaded with trees, even to the 
There you may look out 
from the Stavoren Poort and think of 
the legend that gave the name to it: 
that a road once ran from here to 
Stavoren, across those 13 miles where 
the sea now rolls. There js, likely 


enough, truth in it although remote in- 
' 


deed must those times be: 


GUATEMALA CUTS 
OFF DIPLOMATISTS 


SAN SALVADOR, Republic of Salva- 
dor (By The Associated Press)—-Word 
has been received here that the new 
government of Guatemala, which re- 
cently overthrew.the Herrera régime, 


has canceled the credentials of the 
Guatemalan ministers to the United 


States, England, France, Spain, Mexico, 


Salvador, Costa Rica and Hondtras. 
All these diplomatists were appointed 
by the Herrera Government. ‘ 


Washington Is Notihed 
. WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Notice kas beén received by the 
State Department from the new gov- 
ernment of Guatemala that Dr. Julio 
Bianchi, minister to Washington under 
the Herrera government recently over- 
thrown, no _ longer represents that 


country. 
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DESIGN ‘OF NEW 
DOLLAR EXPLAINED 


WASHINGTON, Distriet of Columbia 
—The new dollars, now in process of 
coinage, and expected,to be available 
for circulation about December 30, 


will not bear a broken sword, Ray- 
mond T. Baker, Director of the Mint, 


]VALIDITY OF DRY 
’-ACT BEING TESTED 


New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals Hears Arguments For 
‘and Against the New Van 


Ness Enforcement Measure 


Special to The Christian Science Moni*or 
.. from tts Eastern News Office 

TRENTON, New Jersey—The Court 
of Errors and Appeals has heard argu- 
ments on the validity of the state Van 
Ness Prohibition Enforcement Law. 
The State Supreme Court recently up- 
held the act as constitutional. The 
argument will probably bring a deci- 
sion when the 1922 Legislature is in 
session. 

Robert: H. McCarter, former Attor- 
ney-Generai, in attacking the law, de- 
Clared that the procedure under the 
statute which provides for six months 
in: jail for violators, was far beyond 
any kind of treatment historically 
justifiable as being within the trial by 


jury exceptions. 

George V. Vickers, assistant prose- 
cutor of Hudson county, one of the 
‘framers of the law, urged the court 
‘to uphold the statute. 

“The Legislature of New Jersey had . 
the power to pass such an act inde- 
pendent of anything contained in ‘the 
Bighteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” said Mr. 
Vickers. 

“That the Legislature, independent 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, has the 
right to enact such a law, provided 
the protection of the people so de- 
mands, is too fundamental to war- 
rant extended discussion of the 
subject.. Whether the subject matter 
of this legislation is susceptible of the 
characterization already referred to is 


'a matter for the Legislature to de- 


termine, and such determination must 
stand even if there should be an hon- 
est difference of opinion between 
the legislators and the judicial branch 
of this State as to the wisdom of the 
legislation. 

“If the Legislature in passing this 
statute was inspired by the opinion 
of those charged with the administra- 
tion of the criminal laws, that the 
| vast majority of crimes are at- 
‘tributable directly or indirectly to 
liquor; or by the bélief that the peace 


iserved by the elimination of 


Two designs, which mark: the Constitution. 


of the community will be best pre- 
the 
traffic in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, it is conceivable that such a 
legislative function could constitu- 
tionally be thwarted by the judiciary 
unless the manner of expressing its 
will was clearly in contravention of 
The mere fact that 


the first change in the American sil-|the law restricts the liberty of a 
vér dollar in 25 years, were submit- | citizen does not render it unconsti- 


ted. 
clutching a 
other omitted the broken sword. 


latter has been accepted. 


One showed an American eagle | tutional.” 


broken sword, but the | 
The | 


COASTWISE PLAN U RGED 
MANILA, Philippines-—-The Board of 


The new dollars will portray the} Directors of the American Chamber of 


‘advent of peace and be symbolic of |Commer¢s has adopted a_ resolution 


the. new era upon which the nation,| favoring extension of the coastwise 
through the armament Conference, is/shipping laws to the Philippines next 


entering, Treasury officials said. 
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ably attractive prices: 
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Sale of Furniture 


disposal, at 


great reductions, of odd suites; odd 
samples and discontinued patterns 
from the Store’s regular, high- 
grade furniture stocks, together 
with special purchases of good fur- 
hiture from trustworthy sources, 
quoted for the occasion at remark- 
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extended only to certain women, 


THE BLACK SEA PORTS 


e Christian 
ropean 


By special correspondent of 
écoiaeeies Monitor from its © 
News Office 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ‘Turkey—For 
some time past, emigrants have been 
arrivine here from -Soviet Russia 
through ‘the Black Sea. ports, espe- 
cially via Batoum. . It appears that 
permission to leave the country , 
chil- 
dren, and men who can satisfy the 
Soviet authorities that they are join- 
ing their relatives. abroad. It is be- 
lieved that the emigration wave will 
shortly take on greater proportions. 
During the month of September, 
1921, 400 emigrants left here for 
Palestine. Among them is the first 
batch of members of a large Palestine 
cooperative society formed in Kishin- 
eff dnd embracing a number of small 
cooperative, groups from different 
towns in Rumania. It is composed of 
250 families, of whom 37 hdve already 
left and the rest. are proceeding in 
small organized parties, representing 
all kinds of professions and equipped 
with the necessary implement 
_ The paid-up capital of s first 
group amounts to £30,000, . every 
family paying a membership fee of 


| £50, while the rest of the capital is 


. quarters it 
Pgs and 


t be, as a great 
‘shocking Spanish 
| Pah in Goméra Country } 

er of Abd el Krim is still 


ate: |operating. and ‘propaganda making 


4 
. . 
‘ 
’ 4 


f 


among the women tribesmen at the 
‘them to action in’ 


| but there .has 

‘none for some little time how. 
however, that the rebels 

end have much hope of stir- 
at the Tetuan end 


their hopes. 
gacements, all of which have gone well 


yifor the 


-| for 


tthe usual Berenguer interval, 
ians, for| 


Spaniards. 
For Abd el Krim, the rebel com- 
msinidiet-th-chief, the new rebé] ° push 
in the Gomara country at the Tetuan 
end ts the last throw. It was obvi- 
ously entered upon for the purpose of 
eereerng Spanish forces away from 

the Melilla end in such numbers as 
would enable Abd el Krim, who re- 
mains behind here, to tackle them 
again with, at al] events, better hope 
of success than he could do now, He 
has evidently had an idea that if he 
could entice 10,000 or 20,0090 Spanish 


ra, he could then make a big 
and pie Sr suceessful fight of it 
somewhere in the Alhucemas country 
on the outskirts of the Spanish in- 


|fluence at this end, and it has been 
| observed that of late he has been con- 


ducting various fortifying operations 
here ,and establishing gun positions 
re emergencies. But Abd el 
Krim, who is‘clearly a thinker and 

ing of a strategist, has gone 
wrong. in his calculations in two or 


‘|three’ ways. - He thought that the 
-|Gomara diversion would ‘stop the! ports 6d.: 


fighting round Melilla “at once, and 
that various thousands of the Melilla 


soldiers would, as. suggested, be sen! 


and after the lull, which wag merely 
as ar- 
ranged on previous occas 
preparation’: and caution, the opera- 
tions here have been. resumed. and 
with rked success, the High Com- 
missioner letting it be clearly under- 


igtood that they would go on simul- 
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deposited in a bank on behalf of the 
enterprise. Agricultural implements 
worth about 1,000.000 marks dre lying 
ready for shipment at Hamburg, while 
a-convoy of cattle is being trans 
ported from Rumania to Palestine 
The Jewish National Fund is granting 
them land in the ‘recently. purchased 
Emek Israel, and they are receiving 
the full support of the Zionist organ- 
ization. 

The central office of the Cooper- 
ative Society in Kishineff has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the assistance of 
various relief societies in America, 
which comprise former inhabitants of 
Russian towns, each of them under- 
taking the relief of their native town. 
It. will thus become possible to in- 
clude several .Ukrainia@n ‘refugee 
families in the ory 


PETROL PRICES IN TRANSVAAL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 
PRETORIA, Transvaal—A new or- 
det as*to the prices of petrol, and so 
forth, has been igsued.. Petrol is not 
to be sold at prise® exceeding 28s, 3d. 


‘per case at the ports” (all brands) 


other than Shell brand, 34s. 3d.; Pe- 
gasus 31s. 3d. per case; and Zenith, 
$2s. 3d. At other places the cost of 
transport and railage is to be added. 
Retail prices at the ports will be: 


LE LLL LD LLCO itt ttt 


28s. 3d. for’ all brands, plus 15 perl 


= 


cent; Shell brand, 5s. 2d. per tin; 
Pegasus, 3s. lld. per tin; Zenith, 3s. } 
lid. per tin. At other placés: All | 
brands 28s. 3d. per case, plus 15 per 
cent, plus transport and railage; | 
Shell, 5s. 8d.; Pegasus, 4s. 5d., and 
Zenith, 4s. 5d. per tin. A new order 
is also published regarding paraffin. 
It-is as follows: Maximum at the port 
to the retailer, 17s. 9d. per case: at 
other places the above price plus 
railage. 
ports and all centers less than 400 
miles there from 20s. per case of two |= 
large tins, or 24s. 6d. per case of 10 
small tins, or 3s. 7d. per tin. At 


places 400 miles or more from nearest | 


port, 20s. 3d. per case; or 24s. 94., 
plus charges. Bottle — at the 
elsewhere pos 
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ments Might Be to Advantage 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 
Science Monitor from its Burdpean 
News Office 


LONDON, England—The Fabians,; 
who récently opened their autumn 
campaign under the chairmanship of 
Lord Bryce, are a braye and persistent 
people. So far from allowing the war 
= Been bong with their activities, jhey 

ed to hold their usual meet- 
ak “pursuing unperturbed) their in- 
quiries and discussions while Zep- 
pelins or Gothas were flying overhead 
and dropping bombs around them. 
They hold their, lectures in a. eub- 
terranean well-like hall, and it has 
been maliciously suggested that the 
authorities leave them there unmo- 
lested because their views are 80. very 
advanced. 

Mainly under the leadership of Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, and Bernard 
Shaw, and also, until a few years ago 
H. G. Wells, the Fabians for more than 
80 years have carried on syetematic 
propaganpada. While to a consider- 
able extent they have been successful 
in one of their aims, to perméate Brit- 
ish politics with their ideas, their 
achievement of definite reforms has 
fallen far short of theif hopes and 
expectations. But disappointment can- 
not quench their high -spirits. They 
go blithely on with their speaking and 
writing, and, while never losing sight 
of their serious ‘purpose, get a great. 


‘| deal of tun out of their disinterested |, 


efforts on behalf of a mostly unappre- 
ciative- community. 

The general subject of the new 
course of Fabian lectures is “The Lim- 
itations of Social] Democracy.” Prof. 
GrahamWallas_of the London Schoo! 
of Economics, who, by the way, has 
taught in American universities, led 
off by dealing with political democ- 
racy. Lord Bryce paid a tribute to 
the alertness and ingenuity shown in 
his writings and jectures, his candor, 
and the sincerity and earnestness 
with which he pursues truth. 


Terrorist System Outlined 

We are all agreed, said the lecturer, 
that the purpose of political democ- 
racy is to enable every human being 
to live as happy; full, and self-respect- 
ing a life as possible. That necessi- 
tates that every individual shall be 


‘1as well born and as free from the 


tyranny of poverty as possible, enjoy 
freedom from the direct coercion, not 
of nature, but of his fellow men, and 
produce as much wealth as possible} 
with the least grinding effort.” Those | 
ends could not be attained without a 
much greater approximation to social, 
economic, and political equality than 
now existed in any industrialized 
country in the world. 

Having read Trotzky’s book on ter- 
rorist, Professor Wallas admired the 
thoroughness with which the Russian 


Mr. Wallas identified the expres- 
sipn of political democracy’ with a 
parliament that should, adopting a’ 
description used by G.. D. -H. Cole, be 
omnicompetent, i «., able to deal with 
anything that might turg up.. In ap- 
plying the conception of political de- 

1 entities such as now 
in England, the lec-| 
turer spoke of them as: multicompé- 
tent, many-functioned, as distinguished 
from ad hoc bodies. Discusaing 
methods .of representation and elec- 
teral processes, Professor Walias said 
that, after studying in America, Rug- 
sia, and elsewhere, the system of sec- 
ondary and tertiary election, with its 
primary, council, convention, and so 
forth, he was convinced that it, was 
not a good one. It produced a particu- 
larly dangerous form of lobbying, each 
successive lobbied election making 
hg comm moré and more possible, 
created a weak and interested 
political force rather than a strong 
and virile one. 

Experience showed that in England 
only a very smiall ‘percentage of elec- 
tors.voted for ad hoc bodies, as com- 
pared with omnicompétent or multi- 
competent bodies. 
cases, only 12% per cent of the elec- 
toerate voted for the ‘schéol boards, 
and in the case of the Guardians the 
percentage sometimes fell as low as 
6. It might be argued that, though 
many and keen voters were best, few 
and keen voters were the next best, 
but unfortunately the keenness of the 
few was not always of the right sort 
‘or for the right purposes. The ob- 
jection to the American “blanket bal- 
lot,” in which people voted on one 
paper, say, for the presidential elec- 
tors, mayor, judge, member of the 
town council, member of the school 
board, and for all the successive offi- 
cials, was that its complexity made it 
inevitable that 
should be controlled by ~ highly cen- 
tralized party.organization. Watching 
the working of democracy in America, 
as he did one and one-half years 
azo when studying how New York 
was governed, and when sitting in the 
gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives, he did not feel satisfied with the 
existing arrangements, and he had the 
same experience in Italy and France. 

How then could the exfsting system 
of political democracy be improved? 
For one thing, parliaments should be 
smaller, and many improvements 


While | 


In London, in somer 


the whole system / 


‘sentation 


could be made in details. 
doubting if it would ever be easy for 
man to direct his large-scale associ- 
ated effort, he was confident that in 
time. men would contrive machinery 
that would be unlike the modern elec- 
tion, yét neither ad hoc nor sec- 
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plan was formed and worked in which 
these difficulties in regard to repre- 
never occurred, under 
which the whole people met together 
and were beth omnicompetent and 
multicompetent. Such was the As- 
sembly at Athens, a form of popular. 
democracy to which some approach 
has been made in our own time by 
the method of legislation by the voice 
of the whole people existing in 
Switzerland and in some North 
American states. It would be difficult 


to adopt this in a large country, but’ 


those who desired to know more 
about democracy should study it in 
the only country in. which it worked 
really well—Switzerland. ae 


PLASTERERS TO MAKE REFORMS 


Specia! to The Christian Science MonkKor. 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The Plas- 
terers Union has acquiesced in all the 
demands made by Samuel Untermyer, 
counsel for the Lockwood Committee, 
for changes in union rules and cus- 
toms wiping out the abuses revealed 
It is expected that 
this will mean a substantial _— in 


by the committee. 


oe costs. 


ON irs RAILWAYS 
| By special ndent of The Christian 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The strike on the — 


j 


* Southwestern Railway, which began on | 


{the question of wages reductions, sti!! 
goes on after six weeks’ stoppage 
on the principal lines running through 
County Cork. The month's natice given 
by the compgnies tothe clerical and 


}supervising staff% owing to the clos- 


ing down of the lines has just expired, 


Yand 100 more are thus added to the list 


of unemployed. In addition to this fur- 
ther complications have arisen owing 
to the action of the shuhters on the 


‘Great Southern and Western Railway 
at Cork who have withdrawn their 
services. There is general dissatis- 
faction expressed by railway opera; 
tives concerning ‘the recent award of 
the arbitrators in the wages dispute 
and unpleasant rumors of strikes are 
spoken of as°a remedy against its 
enforcément. ** 

The Irish Railway Arbitration Tribu- 
nal, which is: sitting in London, has 
not so far come to any decision, and 
local groups of railway employées, 
growing impatient, are calling upon 
their executives to withdraw their rep- 
resentatives from the tribunal. In the 
meantime practically the whole coun- 
tryside of West Cork, seems to be 
having its trade ruined. Very few buy- 
ers appear, at fairs and markets, and 
live stock hag practically to be “given 
away” or driven home again. An emer- 

ency service of steamships from | 

antry to Cork has relieved the situa- 
tion in #@ measure, but the conditions 
prevailing are still very deplorable, 
and seem almost unaccountable con- 
sidering that both- parties to the dis- 


tion. 


| pute say they are anxious for arbitra- 
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wants in towels, table. lin- 
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E. Candevan & Co. 


- FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


G0) MegRioter Se. Phone Market 1386 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS AND 


We &pecialize fm landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School ee 


141 fewel. $t., San. rantees, fhene Bengies 
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We specialize in 


PRIME CORN FED BEEF 


ISTEAK SHOP 


Juicy Steaks 
and divers entrees 


Supper Speciaities 


157 Mason Street (Just oft Ellis) 
SAN FRANCISCO » B, NAGEL 


Commereial Lunch 
4@ Cents 


“Palace Hardware Co. 


San Franciste ‘ 


Tools, Sporting .Goéds, Cutlery 


1581 Market St. 
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CORBIN® WARE 
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. 238 Market Street 
San Franciseo, Cal. 
Now is the time to plant Roses, 
, Shrubs and Perennials. 


— 
Hallawell Seed Company 
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* Leather Goods 
aie ~~ Manicure Sets 
ae a Pencils rae © Albums 


THAT MAN PITTS 


Write for our 1922 General Catalogue. 


11 Matket. St. 1708 Fillmore St. 
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G5 The extremists do not conceal their 
Sex peered: Sa toe anterta sicaner 
has proved itself the na 

}ot the Melbourne tongress and they 
‘| claim that ike hackearian: Labor Party 
has“now adopted, as‘a whole, the ad- 
vanced objectives of the industrialists. 
[In a statontent jssued on behalf of the 


DE TEAR OLE a A es 
Special to The Christian Science Monit about the etwas enn lg ae MADISON AVENUE-FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
| SARISBANE, | Queensland’ — Labgt| congress ite secritary saye | . Thirty-fourth Street | | . Thirty-fifth Street 


‘supporters. who believe that the in-} “Broadly spéaking, Trades Union 
} Congress asked li Ral party's, ob- | i ; 3 . TELEP E- 7000 M yi Mai 


dorsement by. the. Brisbane. conference jective be the sociglization of industry, 
oF | ot ‘the Australien Labor Party of the | ino: such socialization be carried out | 
decisions, or: ns, of th€/ ,iong certain definite lines, that the 

All-Australien Trades, Union Congfess/o,. gig Union plan of industrial or- 
in. Melbourne will mean*a -united, ganization set up by the congress be 
| peaceful party ,will mot find encourage- adopted, that allegiance be given to the| 
ment in the official report of the Bris-| proposal for a chain of Labo~ dailies, 
| bane. conference in the Labor press, |. 14. that a Pan-Pacific Congress of the |) 
S) notwithstanding the declared satis-)7 anor: movement be held to prevent 
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irne conference. and the way, to its attainment have 
‘possibilities of a scission with been made an itftegral part of the Aus- 
the party may be understood from the! tralian Labor Party platform, with 
outspoken criticisms made in the con-/ the proviso that constitutional action 


‘ 7 
, ey sar &, she Say agent Seeratn be per be. goog “The methods to be fol- , : 9 y : 
r. whe lowed are to be set out under the ob- 1 Jj 

poral al of whch bet Temarteh cite tnt wire oenie| | WV Omen’s Coats and Wraps 
,were adopted by the conference. ‘tion along the line of industry, and a S i 

Party May Be Split the unity of Parliament,.and unionism 3 mee 

. | in establishing workers’ control in in-| - , | comprising 

—lotally, meena: and interna- Mr. Theodore is stated by the Labor dustry, together with the setting .up . 


: press'to have declared that the Labor e b , h | 
“si movement would be: split in twain ift!nrormation and to train workers for ‘A number of fashionable models (most of them fur- 


the new interpretations placed on the et 
word “socialization”, were adopted.|Or tne toregoing measures my: council trimmed), which have been taken from regular stock | 


The Premier affirméd also that if the . 
conference adopted the fundamentals nop tbcen ‘uate cron irslieie vereat| {i Because of incomplete sizes and greatly reduced to 
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3 government of nationalized indus- ehanges have been favored. This also 


, Ireland—The opening sit-| thereon for the workers and the com- made ‘by the Melbourne congress.” = ; : 
munity, and of an elective economic 3 9 4 : ° 


te seer dcration of ahe| council established by all nationalised | D-AGW AND FOR GENERAL 


industries, then such decisions would 
mean the end of the Labor movement.} FE} FCTION IN LEBANON Gaog 
The conference, he said, had changed, ‘eee : ' 
the objective of the party, and they The Christi : , 
might as well also change its name By special sip mace 2 hay esas va Higher-cost Coats and Wraps 
| get £3200 per annum; the : fs , 
of Finance, Home Affairs, Labor, Ed- | and al ‘tound tb be b apiit Ia the | ¢, BEURUT. Syria — Regarding the tog 2 ‘ 
” to | ucation, Commerce and Agriculture,| movement if those two tenets were po atten ekg P niga ante aper, Including the remainder of. this season’s imported models 
es of ¢ asm the each” £2000; the Attorney-General, } affirmed. If ‘those clauses were to be |« ashe nie yes iets aaa | ill al be ked idex 4 educti 
n ti distres& the great- | : a Al-Mahrad” has written: | : will also marked at. deci price reductions. 
of’ sufferers, though th 21500; and’ the various par N-| cdrried for’ “the ostensible ; purpose | © «yy | | 
> Oe’ Senerera, : ey. ix, e know that this Council of | , 
tc e ” ) tary secretaries, numbering about six, | of pandering to certain extreme indus- : eulti : , 
ree COPEL » of doing 50. £1000 each. » trialists, you will not bengfit . the State will have te surmount difficulties (Third Floor) 
jon’ Mr, Coote, proposing that the total, .Labor movement, but will terminate sre agi bea carpe litical ! “ 
£21,000, ‘be reduced by £4800,-said/|'it” It: will be: interesting to see iiatien’ we reié Agadir? pagg rr 
that he hoped they would preserve 4| whether ‘Mr. Thevdore’s prophecy is|  « a Pp : 
frue sense of proportion d not: be | puipiied. These difficulties will present them- | y 
d,| “carried away by inflated ideas: of Equally outspoken. a aS ere Oe ciuieaee grligimonnrd “ rail | e3 
their own importance”; that such sal-| ment regarding the proposed elective which professes to be in opposition to © 9 ° ° 
pirit,” |} eries were ‘too high in view of the| supreme ¢conomic council. Thelthe 4 eats éf the Lebanese, and it : 1ISS@eS , al ore ull S 
fact that they were allowed’ a total) Queensland Premier declared that | ;.  raugieel that this latter party. Ee 
: Sn paiaeel @ ald seine haar pom there were a number of: delegates | win have a group of representatives | ' , 
s could pursue “| present Whose minds were. saturated a3 ? ‘s ° 
on|nary businesses while attending to| with dogmas and doctrines which did et all of them this season’s desirable models, plain and 
official duties. At this Mr. Archdale, wot belong to Australia. They had ; | 
‘Minister of Agrictiture, protested. been studying, proletarian revolution oe eemneneoe. of the lenlaintion, Se | fur-trimmed, will offer exceptional values 
fe pr wo Fog org I. W. W. in the/ ancient form of legislation to a new | at chase clearance chee 
es, and had been translat-/ one, with all the inextricable knots ; 


t6 228. Td ag in pound, as Archdale of “his excellent motor car.”| ing these views into recolutions at 
with the as of 1 oe - comparison with the salaries in| the’ conference. In the Melbourne panes She ee Py} e t 2 | : d S its | d ad t 
eng ni s 1s. og lg s-.) th congress it had been stated that this)’ «the grst chamber will not pe then ain=-taiore ui reduce 0 9290. OO 
bf . ° 
oe: economic council would replace Par- merely an assembly of deputies, but tee | | : 3 9) 0) () 


liament, which had seemed to him a ' 
almost Sp even to that of Northeast | positive declaration that an industrial ton ee ee eee Fu r=trimmed Suits red uced to 
Ulster, had only £2000 per annum,; Parliament would replace constitu- om, ot) these avuestion ie the Cham- , : 
| although cot pare aag oPlprarangase ~ anh representation as they had Atl per called pr to reply Conee- 3 | 
anger more onerous, an e total sum today.. The Melbourne conférence’s |... ores 
Can Jon of 13,0 out of ~ total | to ministers in that country was only | “socialization,” as interpreted by those near iictiliee cat Gar th toothed (em sri 
ion 62,000. “£13,000 yearly. He showed that the; who had: been reading up. develop- of elections by intermediaries be ab- | 
Lb Prime .Minister of Canada had to be; ments in Russia und the development solutel discardéd in accordance with | 
| satisfied with £3160, and the Prime of the I. W. W: in America, was a dif-! th ractice of the most, advanced. 
Minister of South Africa has only £90 | ferent thing from what the. Labor nA D 
per annum more. than Sir James| movement had always stood for. base mee 
Craig, who presided over a population p Pp - > 
no bigger than that of Glasgow. In| Premier Pessimistic - TBETWEEN nicisco 


the continent of Australia £15,000}: Mr. Theodore asserted that he could | 7 a 10 
ef | covers the salaries of ministers. see that the tendency of some of the. S ant! fra CH AND ramel 


Misses’ 
| e st : od 3 idon Sir Robert. Anderson, who. pointed resolutions meant the political de-. 
ips Fhe. iets? Sa the | out that 21 per cent of the population| struction of the movement in Aus- =6.30 P PM-= ay yo $ 
we Fhe. n wealthier and| 4, ynémployed, wanted to know/tralia. The Labor movement ‘had! | ¢-. Pobatial Stesmers: | W inter Coats and Wraps 


what would be thought of those who | always ‘laid it down that in Australia, | wort SUTTER” 
tively “tot pear’ f Soe yoted away £21,000 for salaries,-and|.with a broad franchise, Labor could! }|* yore | 
“ ae 2s ist and the will saif that not one member of the gov-/move through Parliament to: the | . | , accel 
ecrea: 1 and Pastas yartas ernment could vip the slightest }emancipation of the workers, but they | TRE DELIGHT DF TOURISTS : Inciueing 
pete Poplar payi Tndication of its financial position. could omly do that ff they did not at- | | Lf | 
thé City 7d.. more i2| Dr. Morrison™ sig way el this ug tent — themselves to’ ' wild’ ideas. The | CAUFORNIA \ TRANSPORTATION COMPANY | Pi » t i] d | t | F I h ¢ 
ing that the way the Houge was being | bulk of the supporters of Labor wished:| | yr = ( A) | 
ns dftected against tax. shpat Sas be a ndigeredit to a third-|to pursue the course that had. been | LAMPORT & HOLT LINE ain al ore a S; some or ve our, ot ers O 
r=. authority “ng created | (1886 creamery.” Dr. Coote’s amend-| followed in the past. If progress. had OUT H AM ERIC ei \ 
‘them. In order to pre- ment was defeated by 20 votes to 11;| been slow, that had been because the THE WORLO'S GREAT GARDEN bolivia = reduced to eS 25.00 &e 35.00 
sores ani from indulging the rity, with. the exception of | workers would not tolerat: any faster. Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo ’ : 
mee at the expense of four voters, being entirely are progress. He believed *’.:t behind the and Buenos Aires 
bors; the Ministry sla ches vee . < a sopra bore “eed "the some sinis- | Regular sailings every threp | weeks by Suretions / 
a subsequent sitting o e Par-jter. movement to'lead the movement) P@ssenger steamers 0 ’ on displacement, q ' > 
oa liament, Sir ‘Dawson Bates, Home Sec-|into a channel through which it had ars age 4 menerwaes Nee Beth? ake | : At the same ti mie 
. betraying a lack .of | etary, said he would introduce a bill|mever goné before. Steamship or Tourist Agent or Raymond & Whit. , 
he to be passed immediately, giving; Although the conference went | com>. 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.. General . 


nm this state department, str ‘ 
that this provision is inade- | authority to deal with county councils against, Mr. Theodore in the matters | Dstt art Fur-trimmed Coats of panvelaine and bolivia; 


oye Mond’s reply is such as that of Tyrone, which had referred to, they ‘agreed with the ; , | 
— he measire is : recently refused allégiance to the| chairman in rejecting the extremist | a : : 
that whe ; : Belfast Parliament. On the same day | preamblé along I. W.-W. Nnes—sent the trimming of squirrel, wolf or karakul 
has j police . took errno ot Omagh | to eae from 7 Melbourne congress : All- Water ‘Route See: : 
(Tyrone) courthouse and ordered out!—on the ground that it was out of ’ - , : 
nt the officials, tee had to leave alljorder, and they adopted the word iting to JACKSONV ILLE | will be specially priced at .. ° $68 (OL) 
books’ and papers. It. was said that /“constitutional” as a declaration of) /One Way $45.92 Round Trip $84.60 , ae 
no communication: between the County their procedure toward the objective. | War Tax. Meals and Stateroom Berth 
Council and Dail BHireann would be; They also passed at the last moment,; , Included. Full Inf t : (Second Floor) 
permitted. by a majority of two votes only, a res- 
olution stating that the party did not Pier &, Nort! ina! Senha aimee. 


‘ - . t oplar when the Coabell bis AUSTRALIANS PUTTING seek to abolish private o- nership even _ el. Fort Hill 6610, : | | 3 2 : 
+ no ise any other| WIRELESS INTO USE W} : : “ie 
| in ss * 7 s ete ot nach The. bill. em- a Special to The Christian Science Monitor inte r C ru 1 ses d c E u x€ | | A Qu antity of 


of Health to ick from. its Australasian “News Office : 
~ West Indies 
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necessary, to raise) SYDNEY, New South Wales—Wire- 


less posdibilities aré being kept before. " é b | > : 
«| the reading public of Australia; and P anama—South America 4 . ts Woolen M ateri al S 
the pending decision of the Common-; — Fares $300.00 u \ : . 3 
—— as r its rohan tga eee tad: See aneeaine seiiaioes ter tte om » + : 
praernee te Senet Siar eeaes: of tenbes ' “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” | : 
relay pe tg sebienerocpina agp ae ‘ ; 22,200 “Fea displacement. ae eernte 2 | tt (in Dress, Suit, Coat and Skirt Lengths) 
eee nee Semiaee set Jai, ist and Feb, it Tg 
interest. When President. Harding’ 8 renkens Oy castamhe Priodad. Daseidee Sharleen’ 7: t ik bl | 
world message rode out to Aiustralia St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Bahamas, Bermuda. (“8 4 al r emar a iy ow pr ices 


rate of about 186,000 mil “ Appointments equal finest hotels. 2 7% 
way : oy wycpuind sap For rates and full information apply to local agents or id | re : 


the advantage ‘which | — oe of 
bas over ae age ex|. Matte CANADIAN PACIFIC ; | _|| Among these fabrics are imported tweeds and home- 
: . ny | ORE Oe | spuns; velours de laine, wool jerseys, plaid and stripe 
: Qe effects, and Oxford suitings; embroidered serges 
wan meetelbiaa- ot black-and-white combinations;' black and colored 


| wireless teléphony is impressing itself me , , a Wa wl | ES 
= ; om he on thse Australians inter} én ge _ NF ai coatings, double-faced coatings and fur cloths. 
~ ge 7 ~ deat 7 . : —_ f me . ‘ 
‘Jones, Labor member | of wireless messages wil be a third : . (First Floor) 
bait the] toes. Gan the: cost of ordinary cable et 
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White Wings* . 


ia Ri gia yy Wome ) e ge sh tage Vis 3 It Was maguificent skating. ‘The big 


ri gape ae ~ ; + a! 

“ieee Poe Bert ae , s ee Ok cies | | river Was almost as smooth as a 
The Adventures. of ‘Christopher Cottontail Pay ) -o , <a jooking-glass‘from shore to’shofe and 

Pie wns} a Yea 7 a ease nee ae | ime | | for who knows how many hundreds 
e sg : | | | of miles east and west “of Jack's 

ee ae a Y : house. 
Oe eet ede a 4 Yas" a SS ae ¢ Ree ee Ree ; | | 7” | “Say, boys, this is tqe good to miss,” 
: nergy & a, | ? a aah 1 geo : ws : ; declared Dick one day. : 

: ty GRE A Ss ; | : “Well, we are not missing it, are 

we?” scoffed Fred. “Goodness knows 

| we have our skates on every minute 
age ig Prag Fe ae: t ne... - fy eters eee . » We. | of the day that we are not eating or 

ti RE: we Me Eig etalon ot ies ' <: ~~. a7 * } Se | | : : | | in school!” 

PNM LE SEAS AGAR, IM | SRM | | 3! | | : | ; an 283 “Yes, but if we skated a year we 
: Ry ght Be Tt a ae . Se , . ‘4 | ! Saar! : : ) . | wouldn’t cover a fraction of the ice. 
te ee see Riepwet meta, Tl | f a a | | Ps * | 2 Now if we were sailing, say at 50 
ee we ee eS fe om = ae ' , _" 3 7 _— an hour, it would be some dif- 
ink of such | ings asarche-|; | oo mF} eee | 3 : | : | | “Sh, I get you,” returned Fred, 


; 


5 yeu 
and the 1 “Why not?” , 


. 


; : eat _ | . Mee Ns Se : Pn eid be eo ae oe is Shae “Why not indeed?” agréed Jack. 
COTTONTAIL setting off for school. In the distance ~~ +A PEACOCK’ who, on this fine morning, is spreading his tail and quivering it, “I'll tell you fellows why not,” 


: : RAE GS k like a revolving firework. Imagine Christopher's delight and aston- ehimed in Bobby, “because we likely 
er, who is now saying good-by ¢o his parents, has _. making it look like a revolving - ve igh | baven’t’ got more than 30 cents be- 


‘that “wpod stands, on his way to school. The ~ . ishment. And all the time he . | ay y tween the lot of us and icé.boats cost 


maney.” 

“We don’t intend to buy-one in a 
shop ready-made, like a toboggan. . 
We'll make one.” 


. ‘ 3 3 : . | 
Pear’ ae ; : tad ; “But the runners and the sail and 


ais the planks—Do you expect to find 
mY | | . ‘| | them lying around?” 

| : : Jack shook his head disgustediy. 
“Say, young fellow, did yot hever hear 
it said, ‘Where there is a will there is 
a way’? If you aH promise to supply 
the will I'll. promise to find the way. 
Is that a go?” 

A shout of assent went up from his 
three companions. Then he divulged 
his scheme for defraying expenses. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know that old 
iron is worth all kinds of money per 
pound? Well, we'll take an exploring 
expedition through all our woodsheds - 
and barns and see how much junk we 
can collect and sell it to the foundry. 
Do you get me?” 

They certainly did, and the search 
began on the. instant. It was amazing 
how much rusty iron they found about 
Jack’s home. There were many feet 
# of piping, pieces of a discarded pump, 
7 ' wheel rims and smaller odds and ends. 
Fred's barn contained even more 
oA ?, ! “rubbish,” as Fred’s father called it, 
; : p> j | “ which he was glad to have car‘ed 
| Rupe Lee Sas away. Bobby’s shed had. wire and 
: spikes and wheels and rods galore, the 
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AT: SCHOOL he keeps hinted of this deonilertal-nicke. He draws a Peacock A SURPRISE. You see what he has done. “Well, well!’’ said his parents as accumulation of 30 years or more, and 
in hi Also, -he has a plan.. With the help of two feathers, which _ they beheld their little son playing Peacock, “he is no ordinary rabbit, this little | Se aoe cee ok a 


in 
Mr. Peacock has molted, and~a-piece of string he determines to give his Christopher of ours.” pay him if he would clean out all the 


ages 


| parents — : , junk and cart it away, and Jack's 
; Gey . , : 3 : father said; “A dollar.” Thus Jack 

pa ss | . ‘ , made a double wenn to the 
: fund, and felt very proud of himself 


Re. | q f ‘ « Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
as” n the k 1 when itis’ ed, | [taken h t Ny ith h but she ) 7 thet "ee een ecm eet — aa 
. . | forms in t ernel when it\is‘exposec ; : aken him to live w er, but s eir iron treasure piled up on the 
i Taking Them Home to extreme heat. Now you see ort Elizabeth Invents the ‘called him Philomel, One day she How to Model Maps beach it made a very formidable-look- 
om The Cristian Science Monitor |the popper full of corn is so much +: . = {went out shopping and brought back ing load. ~ 
eer ov : Advertisement Game | Pierrot’s new recond. From Dough ‘if it were summer now,” said Pred,” 
“we could ship it down to the foundry 


4 ‘;Hghter after it is popped than before. | 
The Summer time is over, they say! , ed SES te» : , 
I must pack my trunk and ‘go away:—' it has ‘lost so much weight of mois*/ wWlizabeth had taken a great fancy| “When Philow- ~_ ‘it he barked | * pough’is as good as clay for model- i eli Radios newest” 
“If it were summer you wouldn’t 


. 4 }tare. You see, it not only looks lighter ee for j bounded ” dd 
Oh, I should like to take with me ‘ | y to the colored advertisements that you/'9r joy and bounded ‘up an own. ing maps, and it is easier to get, espe- 

A tor ihe fields and the. woods and | Srter ercatg a, ae is ot srt po at the beginning and end of most; When it was over he put his nose }cjaliy on a rainy day when you don't ihe 1 
_ * the. sea! ? ob ag about half‘ what ©-' magazines. She'd cut out the bestjin his mistress’ hand and begged her | want to go out for clay. Dough has ne spaced of — " ts, cs 
4 ‘ie . ona RES go IG ones and kept them because-it seemied|to play it again. She did and he/another advantage over clay. After . c - owever, we can still travel 
I would cut a wee slice from off the é tade iii te ag © , ought. pity to let such jolly things goto; Wassed his tail all through the!seacoasts have been outlined, moun-|>Y Water, even if it is frozen 

_ shore, mes th . om a that i light waste. One day she-sat down and / 8ené.. . tain ranges and plateaux raised, the water. ; 

Where the spray leaps high and the x oretag yes se ne 6 ys Ent iooked at them all and thought a~bit./‘ “‘You must be Hard Tack,’ the! curving effects of the rivers shown| 2° they brought their bobsleds, put 
billows roar; . s - a “ats resid ase meer | Then Elizabeth had a pian. ‘lady said, and she jumped into her bigjand lakes formed, the map may be them Side by side and laid the load 
“A block of cliffs and a_ stretch of pitas aye omar ‘ Pe s inside). She, bundled her advertisements | blue car with Philemel beside her ‘dried over night and painted the next across their backs. Heavy as it was 
i. sand, 1 ye the descee! o t ‘told vie roto then 4 | back into the big envelope that she|and drove and drove and drove till'day with water colofs, blue for the it gy ea under their combined 
With a drop of the sea and a scrap hae to pea 0 ah te the air. So| kept them in and ‘skipped off to the | at last she found Pierrot. : streams and lakes and sea, brown for | Pull and there was little difficulty in 
‘al thé land: : : - se = ahi out, and that is why | telephone. She rang up first Myra, “How glad Pierrot was to'see Hard | the desérts and barren mountain tops, oe it the two miles to the 
: sie ae a ws Bias «Rapa eapuaneat’. enid and then Joyce and she said the samé | Tack, and how glad Hard Tack was and green for the fertile grazing and sei riage eager faces watched the 
| I would, take a piece of fhe forest! to. Henry B thing to them both. “Today’s Thurs-jto’see Pierrot, but he did not. forget agricultural districts. Your geogra- a ry foreman weigh the junk yo 
green, . 7 , “But why doesn’t it blow .all to | @#¥: don't forget you're coming to see| his new mistress. He lived with her /phy lessons will become a fascinating tally up its value. a et to $11.80! 
| ‘With its cool, dark shadows and silver pieces mane asked Sred.“btesied-- “ /me at 4 o’¢lock, and be sure you bring | for half the year and the other half | study if you model these colored maps What a mint of meney! The boys 
. sheen: ; aoeatk en 5 ee hd ~ hine * pencil-end a pad of paper.” | with Pierrot. -So for six months he | of dough. The location of rivers, cities: | Could hardly contain their exuberance 
ont pee why there should be anything |" \.. 1. and Joyce arrived together be- | vas Philomel and for six months |states and towns will be quickly im-/ Util they were outside the yard, and 


Al mound and some mossy ground Me i c 
wed left’ ‘at all when it explodes ke lore the clock had quite finished strik-| Hard Tack.” | pressed ‘on your mind and will stay | hem they danced’around like puppies, 


Where ferns and flowers grow around. » ; | 
ret | that. ‘ing 4. “It’s a new game,” Elizabeth! There was still Joyce’s story to ‘be | there. It is fine fun for a rainy day, | P¥mmeled one another like prize- 
fighters and declared their boat was 


1 should have to bring a bit of the sky, Thinke oexee eee ¢ aa aco sr said when they'd taken off their hats | read. Her pictures were a smart; Whe best dough to use to make these a ; 
With fleecy cloudiets floating by; you why without being too ‘technical ,and coats and had all bounded Up- | page boy carrying three striped hat maps is made by mixing one part of wh os built. : 
A mountdin top in light and shadow; st nice Shute are aldeeionl changes, | **#irs into the den. There on the table | boxes, a lady buying a wooden horse | cooking salt and two parts of white ? en they got back to Jack’s they 
them) A” slope of the hill and a, patch Of | hich you would at” pension’. as | ay the big envelope. “In there,” for a small boy, a smart-gentleman |flour with a very little water, and sit out the plans, argying at length 
meadow. : ett ae. the botanical yeasins which 'Blizabeth, went on pointing ‘to it, “are | writing to say.how much he likes his | kneading if in the hands like modeling | °V®" the height and bfeadth and 
miiptatn it: perfectly Yoo iil under«| tue advertisements 1 cut out—there new fountain pen and a young lady/clay. Half a cup of salt and one cup length, the size of the runners, the 
Sothe birds and squirrels I would! ...44 9 othe aries sand day. ‘But I can: re 12 of them. They're all good ones; washing her sweater in lots of hot/of flour will make a fair-siged map. | dimensions of the mast, the mechan- 
take; - s give you a notion, I think tee f Bevo and all different. Now let’s sit down /| water and “soap suds. You will need a smooth board to work |i8m of the tiller and even the shape 
A curve of a brodk and a strip.of the bat a thin siice from this hanna me and we'll pass the envelope round, and/ “Albert,” wrote Joyce, “is a page|on, and a small, flat stick for outlining of the cockpit. -Drawings of the run- 
take: bare $e. way talcieacod. . Meith kernel, without looking at them we'll each | boy th a grand shop ‘where they sell | the map and drawing in the lines and | 4er blades were taken to the foundry 
| The moon on the water shining bright; | yon see. is made up of little sections | “2*¢ one in turn till they’re all gone.” | hats and put them in beautiful boxes. | names. , and the foreman understood immedi- 
|The wind in the trees and the sky at} with bolindaries distizictly marked ba. | “That wilt be four each,” said Joyce,| Albert was given three hats to take | : ately what was wanted, promising to 
ss pight! | tween them. These are sacs or bags | ¥2° Was always good at mathematics; | out and off he started. It was a spe-, Two Little Shoes ee tee ee 
aa called cells. Each cell contains thou- “but what shall we do with them?” jcial delivéry—the people were in ing morning. Light tough beams were 
4 Oh, how I wodld like to pack and fold| ands of minute grains packed tichtly| “We mustn’t let the others see our hurry for their hats. Miss Brown was | . nae iepdete: we are two little | purchased at the lumber mill, and also 
, em ss . toxether with granules of. stireh. This pictures,” Elizabeth explained, “but | going to a party. Mr. Smith as going | pe 9 names are Left and Right. |the necessary planks for the cockpit; 
Into my trunk, ‘tf ‘twould only hold Weight packing is what. makes the grain |W each write a story about our four|to see the King to give him a foun-| e have been resting all night on the |cordagé and blocks and tackle, cleats 
| them! 7 of corn so hard. . and then when it’s finished we stick ~ ain re bag rage was ny $1 raond gotingy pd Sh eg Pa pera sg py hens —e erie pe 
er time is over, the “ the pictures in their right places and! by train for the first time and going) £ »| got in the hardware.store, and sail- 
. For he sg ar . ey DWhageeistsee va pete ms paver we a we: have a story with real illugtra-|to see His auntie. | yer: e — a mistress, her name is /cloth.in the dry goods store. When 
I must leave them atl, and go away! balloons. The steam goes tearing its | tions.” “Now somehow those hats had been | ath. ' n . e morning she washes us they collected everything together in 
° Fe way out ‘to the air, ‘splitting and tear | “And then. we'll read them to each/put in the wrong boxes. fe oe tc vig and water and then/|Jack’s shed they became as busy as 
+6 ing everything round it. As the heat|©ther,” said Myra, as they all pulled| “Miss Brown had finished washing; ¥® are W ke and ‘clean. Then she beavers, forgetting all else in their 
Popping Corn increases the moisture softens the par- | their chaifs up to the table ready to; her sweater-and Was dressed in pale {takes us down to breakfast. Some-/enthusiasm over théir latest enter- 
Fats itti round the|ticled, -the starch expands in every | €sin. ee | blue silk when the box came, but) times she takes us out for a walk and! prise. By the time they had to break 
How cosy‘ was, sitting arou direction. Then as it gets hotter and|. They drew. Myra found that she | when she,opened it there was a gen- makes us walk HKke thé children in / off for supper they had the triangular 
‘big’ fireplace, with the rain coming eae ah tithe a and the|»ad a Turkish gentleman admiring |tleman’s top hat. How, could she go, China, one after the other. Yester-| framework completed, the cockpit built 
down outside, and a’ cheerful blaze rd b ne aes brittle. So there’s your | V@TY fine carpets, a smiling mother |to the party in a black silk hat that day morning she took us for a walk | in the stern, the mast and tackle ready 
stare ecomes e. ' y to. the school on the hill and we ‘had to put in place and the grooved blocks 


+ burning and lighting up a eroup of. ; } who had just made hot biscuits, a box a down right over her eyes? 
oh white, puffy mass, ‘instead of your) .+ vandies tied with a marvelous green} “Mr. Smith opened his box and |uite a time crossing the little puddles|reaqy for the blades. That night 


’ ' The wind 
pease tials tha trees and the rain sp er ws Hy ag mare? — ~~ ribbon, and the little black twins. She | found a little woolly cap. How could = bg cheesy Rh nie wet, On the! Jack’s mother gave the four boys a 
: € wade it : “Yes Uncle Sent + ese eas and wrote-a very funny story, hut I’m‘not|he go and see the King in a little red | ¥8Y" We met button Boot and thé/iesson on the sewing-machine and 

pattering on the roo ve seer Fred y: ‘going to give it here. Make one up for | cap with a tassel,oh top? two Rubber children going to school| when the jesson was through the can- 
all the more cheerfal and cozy’ in- a 1 think I will h ‘e some more. |2°Urselves instead—and if not, why| “Tiny Tim's mother ofened her box with their owners and they wanted to yas had been converted into a beau- 
side. setae PO. RS ate agp cea dis les . rs " re | not? : - ~ tand ere was a straw hat as large | Pick wild flowers, so we walked, along | ¢iey) ‘square sail! y 

- Bess was popping corn over .a bed | Bess. “You are - rst rate co Elizabeth had a big-blue motor car!as a tin|tray and covered with ‘pink picking lupins and poppies and forgot | No doubt there were dreams that 
jof red cinders that lay in front of te eree i’ ee oe ates, bawling along gfeen lanes, a pierrot | rose - }all about the time until Button’s mis- ‘night of marvelous ice boats and more 
4 How good it looked as she A cyan are af ta core | ‘| playing his guitar, a terrier dog} “What was, to be done? me said we would be late. Sq we| marvelous adventures in them. Next 

| smptied: the snowy flakes into a big “= pont din ~- Hsp: + rate corn | istening to the gramaphone and the; “Miss Brown ha@’no other hat that |all ran as hard as we could to school. | morning, Saturduy, the four called for 

| bowl, stirred in some matter and some ell, hace I * abe Pie ne little woman-in a white cap and apron she could wear and she wanted to go bearagee J we went to school and back /4ne plades, rushed them home and 
i salt, and passed it around! ei: ha ow: Said Fred, e!ping | who is always chasing dirt. tovher party. Mr. Smith had no other ape an an me took ys for a ride! hurriedly assembled their craft. As ° 
} “What makes corn pop, Uncle/h m to more corn. ria This is the story she wrote. hat that he could wear and he must co |'" her grandmother's sedan car to the soon as the mast was stepped it really 
| Henry?” asked Fred, as he watched ! Then we are sil satisied: “Pierrot and his dog lived in the | and see the King. Tiny Tim had no 


= 


‘ 


post office and the ice cream cornu- 
4 , , : looked like a boat—a queer, flat, three- 
the | Bess fill the popper with enough hard cried ‘Uncle Henry. , house of the very clean, Dutch woman.| Other hat and they had to catch the copia shop and then to her Uncle/ garnered boat but still a boat. But 


r | yellow kernels ‘to cover the bottom He called his dog Hard Tack because | train. . rar We os rg ay her grand- would it go? It was hard to believe 
) idk sie’ 6 book: eeeb- mothet one morning (Dut it’s a great/ 4, i looked so clumsy. They would 
is a ’ I 


>. “ 
Mab S Carden be liked hard tack biscuits best. The atlas Brown mMarted ‘dowm the x secret) that she couldn’t understand 
Uncle Henry, helping him- | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor h ; ; { d 
dusted poor Hard Jack right out into| ing over her eyes. Mr. Smith started bigger like other people but we say, | 


he| trying to“keep the top hat from fall- 
Dutchwoman dusted so much she} trying Pp P iwhy we did not grow up and get soon know 


“Wait, what will we call her?” asked 
generous supply of the ebrn. Flowers that coyly grow between the street and he neve? came back. | up the road trying to look as though | “What's th f Jack as they reached the shore. 
F try my best to tell adit Tiny lawns of glinting green, Pierrot went away to find him and| he wasn’t wearing a very woolly cap,) “48'S the use of being big when | «write wings,” snapped Dick. 
to give you a slight n of | Dew that gleams as ne’er before, 'played and sang everywhere. Every/ ang Tiny Tim's mother started pulling | *°0" mistress {s only a ‘little girl) «suits me”/—“and me”—“and me” 
when corn pops. First} Butterflies that softly soar _ lone liked to hear him sing and one along the wooden horse on whith sat | herself. echoed the rest. . : 
all to watch- the popper | Round lofty arches, rose entwined, |day~ he became famous and men in| Tiny Tim quite hidden by the big “Up with the sail,” he cried, and up 
if you yAnd | fragrant scents—all bring to frock coats came and - made records | Straw hat with pink roses. 


= 
7 


il 


| ; Busy Squirrels it went without a hitch. “All aboard, 
mind : , of his songs and people bought them “At the cross roads they/all met. | specially for The Christian Science Monitor! those who are taking the trip around 
Mem'ries of Mab's garden! and put them on their gramaphones.; There they stood laughing at each} whe. an the nuts are ripe and brown,| the world in seven days.” : 

Pierrot wrote a song about Nard Tack | Other till the-crowds gathered round And gales of autumn blow, | | Then every oné burst out roaring 

Red carnations, pink or white, and every verse ended: and jaughed too. Then they all changed Filberts and hazels shaken dows with laughter, for there was no wind, 
| Sweet-peas trailing left and right, — Come back | hat@. | | Fall on the moss below not a spoonful, and the sail hung as 
Dahlias large and violets sntall, : Hard Tack, “Tiny Tim and his mother caught : limply as a dish-cloth. ee: 
Freezias short and lilies tall, t - Come back / : their. train. Miss Brown went to her) The furry squirrels we may see “I guess we will have to whistle for 
Demure, sweet-scented mignonette, Come back. party ard Mr. Smith gave his fountain Collecting them, to fill wind, boys,” grunted Dick, “and in the 
And many, many others yet— | |! “Now a. lady who drove a lovely|pen to the King. So it all ended/ Their storehouse in a hollow tree, meantime we had better push*.ber 
a Flowers in Mab’s garden! ‘blue car had found Hard Tack and‘ happily.” ‘ eae For use in winter chill, — back to the shore.” ; 
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Taxes, ap-| » 
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|} meter; -crude petroleum of .96 gravity 
nd over, 


and ¢ te ; 


Caldwell & Co. of Nashville has 


|} submitted to the United States Inter- 


move | Tennessee Mid 
with $6,000,000 6 per cent bonds and/| parity” theory. The phrase was given 
$7,500,000 stock: A portion of the|to the world by Professor Cassel,. but 


1921 until the 
k of Japan was 


Ned the 
pany, 


eee earn, 


'} bonds will be used to retire $4,014,000 
}receiver’s certificates and other in- 


from | $1,500,000 is asked. 
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SILVER RECEIPTS OF: 
"THE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Receipts of purchased silver during 


> 


‘* 


atfin the history 


lat| chased silver Was 77.115 ce 


Ly ge 
es 


; 3 SNS . 4 . 
ata 
ah? Pe 


dollar,’ he’ said. “’*It 
buch. further, There 


mand to hold. up oe. 
and again by the mar- 
+ copied in grain trade 


mint, totaling 66,128,511 fine oynces, 
of which 62,880,550 ounces costing $1 
per. ounce comes under the Pittman 
The average price of other ~~: 

‘The 


and by June #0 a@ total of $19,043,000 
had been d An effort is being 
le to expedite conversion of this 
since, ag bullion, the’ silver is 

a “dead asset,” while as coin, silver 
certificates may be issued against K 
and used to take up a corresponding 
amount of Pittman Act certificates and 
at the same time replace federal re- 
serve bank notes issued in lieu of 
silver certificates when’‘the latter were 
retired to’ make the dollars available 
for melting, Converting this silver 
bullion into an active asset reduces 


| the public debt to, the extent of the 


saves the pay- 


coinage executed, and 


/;}ment of interest thereon. | 
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The accumulated stock_of:. bullion is 
rapidly turned into -coin. 


to the Denver mint and melted for 
manufacture of subsidiary silver coin 
the total. number of dollars melted 
under the Pittman Act, was 270,232,722. 
(‘Up to June 30, 1, the United 
States Treasury had acquired 66,967,- 
680 fine ounces of silver under the 
Pittman Act, leaving 141,032,370 ounces 
yet & be acquired. The total amount 
te be purchased to fully comply with 
the act is thus 208,000,000 fine ounces. 


AUSTRALIAN DAIRY 
> TRADE EXPANSION 


Special to The Christiaf Science Monitor . 

- its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY; New South Wales—Export 
figures in’ butter and cheese for. the 
quarter ended September 30 show the 
development dairying in Australia: 
In this period A400 boxes of butter 
were ed for export by Mr. 


|M. A.’ laghan,-the Commonwealth 


dairy expert, whereas for the same 
period last year the figure was 121,- 
382. - Cheese exports for the quarter 
totaled 15,885 crates, each of 160 
pounds, against 10,024 crates in the 
same quarter last year. While all the 


has been left to the discretion 
‘| government. ee 
Demand for the new issue of United en of moving the article # 


being r Tn-- 
cluding 111,168 silver dollars allocated 


debtedness. A.government loan of 


4 


The emission of a million bonds of 
20 milreis each has been authorized for 
the purpose 
defraying the expenses of the Brazilian 


Centennial. Exposition which is ‘to be | Tencies exchange for one another when 


held in Rio de Janeirq next year. 
United Ambassador Edwin V. 
Morgan has~ been informed that the 
issue of a second set of a million br 

of the 


States Treasury Savings Certificates 
has far exceeded expectations. The 
third assistant postmaster-general has 
received requests by telegraph and 
mail from more than 150 first and 
second-class offices calling for addi- 
tional supplies of the three denomina- 
tions of $25, $100 and $1000. 

Divideng disbursements for the final | 
quarter of 1921 by 26:cotton mills in 
New Bedford,» Massachusetts, ‘ag- 
gregated $1,225,202, against $1,309,551, 
for the third quarter of 1921; and $1,- 
901,575 for the final quarter last year. 

‘A Frankfort-on-the-Main cable says 
that the Benz Company, automobile 
works of Mannheim, has acquired the 
airplane and engineering fights of 
Rumpler, noted airplane builder. 


OCTOBER REFINED 
OIL OUTPUT DROPS 


NEW YORK, New York—Production 
of refined oil in the United States dur- 
ing October showed a decline from the. 
same month last year. The daily av- 
erage output of gasoline was 14,224,372 
gallons, a crop of .801,039 gallons from 
October, 1920. October gas and fuel 
oil production of 833,775,254 gallons 
shows the. only increase among im- 
portant refined oil products over Octo- 
ber, 1920. The lubricating oil output 
for October was 75,971,377 gallons, a 
gain of 6,900,000 over September. 

Production of refineries of the United 
States for October, 1921, and 1920, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
Minés, follows: : 

1921 
Crude run, bbl .... 37,938,496 


Olls purchased and 
and re-run, bbl... . 


1920 
40,687,260 


3,169,768 
465,787,745 
213,742,156 

_ 823,114,608 
93,229,723 
49,327,822 

54,271 
133,448 

Miscellaneous, gal.. 117,463,143 

Losses, bbl 1,796,781 W~ 1,841,975 
During October 294 petrofeum re- 

fineries were in operation. in the 

United States, with a daily capacity -of 

1,692,700 barrels of oil, five less than 

in September, with a reduction of 26,- 


700 barrels in capacity. 


GLASGOW’S NEW BRIDGE 
Special to The Christian Seience Monitor 

from its Buropean News Office 
GLASGOW, Scotland—Glasgow Town 
Council has decided to proceed with 
the erection of a new bridge over the 
Clyde at Oswald Street, to open up a 


3,727,357 
440,955,518 


. 833,775,254 


Laibricating, gal.... 75,971,377 


BO rics are! . - Relation of Purchasing Power 
he “Mexican Government, it is re-| : 


Office 


of raising revenue toward | 20thing more nor less than the pro- 


| Many exceptions in detail, it nist t 


;equalized, and the foreign exchanges 
| must tend to approach the level at 


jcompare it with the index of America, 


new tramway route, at a cost of some | 
£500,000. ; | 
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din 


Study of Theory of 


. » 
« 2 


. of Money to the | 


bg eee cd 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
European 


News 


ago, was most in favor, is what is 
known as the “purchasing power 


the theory is, in all essentials, much 
older; and~the time has now come 
when its value can be put to the proof 
by testing it against experience. 
Crudely stated, the theory is as fol- 
lows. Foreign exchange rates are 


portions in which twe different cur- 


foreign débts have to be paid. Now, 
fm. these days, when communications 
have been perfected throughout the 
world, it is absurd to suppose that the 
same article can have a different price 
in different places except when the 

‘is accounted for bythe 


the place in which it is cheap to @ 
place where it is dear. And a 

this rule may be subject to. @ go 
almost entirely true if it is extended 
to cover the whole field of trade and 
exchange; that is to say, two widely 
different price levelé cannot exist in 
different parts of the world at the 
same time without provoking traders 
and others ic buy in the cheap market 
and sell in the dear market, and so 
abolish tire difference between the two. 
World prices in this way become 


which-the price of things at home is 
the same as their price abroad con- 
yerted at the prevailing rate of ex- 
change. 


“What Ought to Be” ; 

This is the crude theory; and there 
are some who place such faith in it 
tht they claim to be able to tell at 
any moment what the fate of exchange 
between any of the principal countries 
“ought to be.” They do it in this way: 


| LONDON, Bngland—The value, and|1™,% Purchasing Dow 


| rison of price - levels. 
Moreover, the index numbers them- 
selves ate imperfect,,.so that when 
Swedish economists, for example, dis- 
cover that their index number results 
Pea 2 2 ai arity which 
hains consistently lower t 
citlanes level (whereas those of 
France, Bngland dnd ftaly are higher), 
they begin to question not the theory, 
but, thé index number, whose defects 
they find it easy to expose. 
Some Necessary Provisos 
| Finally, the practical working of the 
theory depends upon the: assumption 
that commodities are freely and easily 
interchangeable between countries; 
any state interference with trade, any 
tariff or prohibition, at once makes ft 
not unreasonable to su se that the 
relative prices of conimodities may 
differ widely in different countries. 
Conséquently, 
been restated so as to provide for all 
these defects and inequalities, it ‘is 
found to be hedged round with so many 
ner Ue that it is almost redyced 
as tae | 


chotkey, 
curacies “hy 
a truism. "= «4% 

Where (90 percent of a theory has 
been discoynted“on account of possible 
errors, the rem@inder is likely to be 
within 10 per cent of the truth. Buf 
most people would be satisfied to con- 
clude that a theory had no practical 
value if, over a reasonably long period, 
ft was found not to explain the facts: 
and that this is so of the purchasing 
power parity theory can be shown by 
applying the same process to the ex- 
changes of France and Italy as was 
applied to sterling exchange above. 

The result is as follows, again in 
monthly averages: 


4@ order to avoid inac- 
to. assume: the form of 


ee 


~ Purchasing 
2 power of 
“? French 
@ francs 
% of $ 
purchasing 
power 


~ 


September 
» October 
November... 


they find out tthe most reliable index 
number of prices in, say, England, and 


after reducing both numbers to a per- 
centage of the level of prices ruling 
before the war when the exchanges 
were stable. If the 1913 average in 
both countries is called 100, and the 
index is now found to be 200 for Amer- 


ica and 300 for England, then the pur- |. 


chasing power of money in England is 
one-third and in America one-half of 
what it was in 1913. 
therefore, with commodities at their 
pre-war price levels the dollar is said 
to have 50 per cent of its pfe-war pur- 
chasing power,. the pound sterling 
33 1-3 per cent, and the effective pyr- 
chasing power of the pound sterling 
can then be related to that of the dol- 
lar; in fact, it would be, in the case 
we have supposed, two-thirds and 
sterling exchange should, therefore, on 
this theory, stand in such circum- 
stanees at two-thirds of its pre-war 
parity. For if sterling had depreciated 
83 1-3 per cent, the level of prices in 
tiie United States of America and in 
Eggiand would be the same whether 
expressed in terms of dollars or in 
terms of sterling at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing. 


Comparison of Results 


On these fundamentals it is possible 
to establish for some time past what 
exchange “ought to have been,” and to 
compare the result with what'it actu- 
ally was. The figures (to the nearest 
unit pér cent) are as follows for Eng- 
nd and Sweden: 
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states shared in the rovement, Vic- | October 


toria and Queen: 


rapid progress. ~ | . 
In order to prevent the duplication 


of federal and state grading and mark- 


showed. the most | 


ing, a federal lamation has just 
| issued prohibiting the export of: 


iy 


sag 
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11000 Buropeans unproductive | 


ly | trains, running 


}successfully cope with truck competi- 
tion, the Service will be extended. 


| POSITION IN DIAMOND FIELDS 
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ROAD TO COMPETE WITH TRUCKS 

DETROIT, Michigan—Thé Michigan 
Central Railroad has inaugurated a 
system of fast daily local freight. 
ain express schedules, 
from Lansing to Many points in Mich- 
igan, to compete with various automo- 


bile_truck lines centering there. . It is 
predicted that if these experighents 


Science Monitor 
News Office 
KIMBERLEY, South Africa — The 
situation is so bad, owing to the lack 
of demand for diamonds, that De Beers 
are stated to be contemplating a most 
drastic scheme of retrenchment. The 
directors state that-they paid £1,000,- 
000 during the past year to maintain 


Special to The Christian 
from its European 


—* It is obvious at once that between 
/the first and third columns for each of 


the past year) the divergence is not 


work, and that this cannot continue. 


these two currencies there is uncom- 
monly little correlation. Between the 
secénd and fourth columns (that is, for ; 


so striking, but it is still considerable. 
The most interesting result shown by 
these figures is not the correspondence 
of exchange movements with move- 
ments in the general level of prices, 
but the steadiness of purchasing power 
parity since the decline in prices_be- 
gan. This merely indicates that the 
movement of commodity prices has 
proceeded at very much the same rate 
in different countries. This result 
comes out still more clearly below, 
when the French and Italian figures’ 
are considered. | 

The practical man would be inclined 
to conclude that the purchasing power 
parity theory has been tested by facts 


As compared, | 


DIVIDENDS 


Kansas City Southern, quarterly of 

% on preferred, payable January 16 
to stock of December 31. 

Otis Elevator, quarterly of 2% on 
common and 14%.% on preferred, pay- 
able January 16 to stock of Decem- 
ber 21. 

Shaffer Oil Refining, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable January 
25 to stock of December 31. 

Greelock Company, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable January 2 
to stock of December 24. 

Cosden & Co., quarterly of 62%%, 
payable February 1 to stock of Jan- 
uary 3. 

Goodwins, Lid.,-quarterly of 1%% 
on preferred, payable January 3 to 
stock of December. 24. 

Monongahela Power Railway, quar- 
terly of 837%% on preferred, payable 
January 7 to stock. of December 31. 

Beechnut: Packing, quarterly of 
1%% on capital B preferred, payable 
January 15.to stock of December 31. 

Victor Talking’ Machine, quarterly 
of $10 on common, and $1.75 on pre- 
ferred, payable January 14 to stock of 
December 31. These are same amounts 


.| paid in previous quarter. 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc., quarterly of 
1%% on first preferred, payable Jan- 


uary ly, 


ary 14. 


on preferred, payable 
stock of January 14. 

Dominion Coal, quarterly of 1%% 
on preferred, payable February 1 to 
stock of January 12. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Trading in 
stocks’ Saturday was nominal, but a 
firm tone prevailed in almost all 
branches of the list. Shorts continued 
to cover in oils, coppers and rub- 
bers, those issues leading at , gains 
of 1 to 2 points. The usual leaders of 
the industrial group were almost en- 
tirely neglected. Rails hardened on 
buying’ of Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, 
St. Paul 


cific bonds were dull and irregular. 


* CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 

NEW YORK, New York-—The actual 
condition of the clearing house banks 
and trust companies for last week 


serve in excess of legal requirements. 
This is a decrease. of $8,655,710 ftom 
the previous week. 


"FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling $4.18% $4.18% 6.8665 

O797 ~ .0793%% .1930 
0761 -193$ 
0441 .1930 
-3650 .4620 
-0053% .2380 


36 
.0063 t4 


and found wanting a8 ar explanation 
of foreign exchange moments. But the | 
economists do not agree; they take 
refuge in provisos and talk of “other 


ee 


‘of the quantity theory of, 


LOPMENT 
ANS IN INDIA 
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government of the United Province of 
d Oudh issued in September 


t). eir first loan under the new constitu- 


tional. arrangenients, which permit 
local governments to raise money on 


when the theory has| 


n the/|the security of the revenues allocated 
~@o 


to them under the Indian Reforms 
eme. 

The loan w 
mnt loan. The objects for which the 
funds were required include the con- 
struction of canais, the improvement 
of communications and forest and 
agricultural expansion. The issue 
took the form of limited-option (5-20 
year) bonds at 93, carrying intérest at 

per cent, free of Indian income tax. 

e government, while retaining the 

option of repaying the ‘loan at par 
after 1921, undertook to redeem the 
whole amount outstanding at par in 
1941. 
At the same time provision was 
made for the repayment, at the option 
of holders, of a limited amount of the 
loan -at par each year after 1926. The 
terms of the issue were novel so far 
as government loans in India are con- 
cerned, and evidently proved attrac- 
tive. The government of the United 
Provinces appealed for‘a minimum of 
two crores, but though the lists* were 
closed before the expiry of the full 
period‘ originally contemplated, over 
four crores are understood to have 
been subscribed. 


STANDARD OIL STOCK ISSUE 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Permis- 
Sion to issue $40,000,000 in common 
stock has been granted to Standard 
Oil of Indiana hy the Indiana Securi- 
ties Commission. It is proposed to 
dispose of the issue entirely among 


S aéscribed ak & develop- 


lemployees of the company, if possible. 
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Dominion Steel, wigs ated of 1% % | 


Chicago & Northwestern, 
common and preferred. 
Canadian Pacific and Northern Pa-/}- 


shows that they hold $28,383,690 re- 


| 


ruary 1 to; near 


SOME ESTIMATES - 


‘ON WORLD CROPS 


from its European News Offic 
ROME, Italy—The International I!n- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome reports 
that the probable yield of the Aus- 
tralian wheat crop shortly to be har- 
vested is estimated at 18,320 quarters, 
or practically the same as last year’s 


‘crop. The area sown with wheat in 
the Argentine is.placed at 13;927,000 


e 


 acrés, a decrease of over 7*per cent 


on the area last season, and in Chile 
at 1,139,000 acres, or about 1 per cent 
below the previous crop. 

The production of wheat in Italy 
this year is estimated to amount to 
24,097,000 quarters, of 480 pounds, an 
increase of 36.4 per cent as compared 
with last year. 

The production of sugar beet in 
Germany this year is placed at 7,432,- 
000 tons, dnd of potatoes at 26,383,000 
tons, of 2240 pounds, a decline in each 
case of over 56_per cent as compared 
with 1920. 


RUSSIAN PAPER FACTORIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway—-Mr. Mich- 


‘ailow, head of the Russian Trade Del- 


British Empire Steel, quarterly- of | 
1%% on first preference “B” stock,|°s#tion, announces that the Soviet 


payable February 1 to stock of Janu-| Government has given to a Norwegian 


consortium a concession to work the 
large paper factories at Dombrevka 
Petrograd. These factories, 
which~were nationalized by the Soviet, 
were formerly Norwegian property. 


VENEZUELA IN GOOD 
FINANCIAL POSITION 


‘Exceptional. Showing Made by 
+ Treasury During War Y ears, 
.. Country’s Public Debt Hav- 

ing Had Substantial Reduction 


NEW YORK, New York—An excep- 
tional showing was made by the 


, Vengsuelan Treasury during the war 


years, the public debt having been 
reduced from 171,649,840 bolivares on 
July 1, 1914, to 131,627,351 bolivres on 
December 31, 1920. A surplus was 
shown each year, except in the fiscal 
year 1918-19. 

Customs duties form the principal 
source of revenue, but increasing re- 
turns are shown from interna! taxa- 
tion. Better retiirns are said to be 
the result of improved administration 
and greater consiimption, and not of 
increased taxation. In 1919-20, inter- 
nal taxation produced 13,328,510 boli- 
vares more than in the previous year, 
and would have sufficed to cover the 
entire annual expenditure in 1914-15. 
Taxation, substantially indirect, was 
41 bolivares per capita in. 1919-20. 

On December 31, 1920, sight Treas- 
ury balances in the Banco de Vene- 
zuela totaled 72,867,883 bolivareg. 
nearly sufficient to extinguish the 
foreign debt at par. The iatter 
(3 per cent diplomatic debt of 1905) 
totaled £2,974,140. In August, 1919, 
£85,900 ‘were redeemed at a cost of 
£55,665 and in January, 1920, £97,- 
020 at a cost of £56,947. 

Expenditures for 1919-20 totaled 68,- 
065,520 bolivares, compared with 56,- 
161,052 bolivares in 1918-19. 

A recent publication of the bureau 
of commerce of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of Venezuela divides the 
country into four zones: Agricultural, 
forest, mining ‘and pastoral.- The 
amount invested in the agricultural 
zone totaled 220,000,000 bolivares, in 
the forest zone 10,000,000 in mining 
r 70,000,000. There are 17 railway lines of 
a total length of 646 miles; total cap- 
ital invested by Venezuelans, British, 
German and French, 201,500,000 boti- 
vares, and the average return in 1919 
on capital invested was 5.10 per cent. 


MINING INDUSTRY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

JOHANNESBURG, South Africa -—+ 
The increased cost of gold mining was 
touched on by Sir Lionel Phillips, who 
is interested in the gold industry, prior 
to his recent departure. He outlined 
the dangerous position of the mining 


‘fa 
| tu 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor ;COMing if a fair return were probable, 


industry, owing to high costs‘and the 
lling. geld. premium.,, He stated that 
rther..capital. would.only be forth- 


He did not despair now that the gov- 
| ernment and thé people were alive to 
the position, and insisted that circum- 
stances were obliging the tndustry to 
proceed with reforms. 

Should the Laber leaders and their 
supporters resist, there could only be 
a great increase in unemployment 
owing to the closing of many mines. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
industry to score off employees. 


DUTCH TO OPERATE 
MANGANESE. MINES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


AMSTERDAM, Holland—A Dutch 
group has entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Temo Company, Owners 
of the manganese mines in Georsia, 
for the working of the rich beds near 
Tshiatari. The Dutch will have the 
monopoly of the sale of the manganese 
ore produced. The quality of man- 
ganese found at Tshiaturi has been 
estimated at 80 per cent of the world’s 
output. Owing to the war and the 
Russian revolution, however, the Tshi- 
aturi manganese has lost its standing 
on the world market during the last 
few years. 

In April, 1921, the new Soviet Gov- 
ernment unconditionally recognized 
all rights of the Temo Company, which 
represented international capital, urg- 


ing it to resume as soon as possible 
the working and export of manganese. 
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New York 


Our Investment Service 


is the result of 75 years of experience in invest- 
ment * banking. We offer you the facilities of our 


Each \department is equipped to handle your 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
44, State Street, Boston, .8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C, 3 
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respectively, while in 


ott rena thé Glasgow 
8 Tetain their lead despite the 
ut they were held to a goalless 


‘cane nf — cent. £ 


do than draw against 

| ‘United. and holds the ad- 

ig € of but a single point over 

eo champion team, Burnley. The 
a ‘amends for its heavy de- 
at Middlesbrough Mast week by 
ng 3 to 1, on its own ground. | 


Oe leery on the list. Third 
ace. is filled by the Fulham team 
h went down before its loca! rival 
Orient. The latter was one of 
which managed Saturday to 
‘tables. on their former con- 


both the Rangers. and Celtic 
ted in goalless games, Partick | 
wah able to meke up some 
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tidseaee’ Pn og the British Isles and 


4} Denmark, the Australians give the. 


ance olen hein ee My aan gore 
_ inflicted, the victors being de- 
“i as good players and good 


vag teams was very small was 
ve edge greatly, and his defeat of Til- 


in an’ exhibition, match was 
achieved .after 36 games in the final 


} set. All the players sent from Aus- 


tralia are young men, and the wisdom 
of the decision to challenge has heen 
abundantly justified by the creditable 


zt) ~ WINS BY 4 TO 2 
Few Unexpected Results Take|* 


Place in the Berlin Football 
Games on November 27 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

B , Germany — There were 
few unexpected results in the Berlin 


‘Association football championship on 


November 27. The Tasmania, Berlin 
Sport Verein 1892, and Berlin Fuss- 
ball Verein 1910 teams all played 
drawn games. The first-named par- 
ticipated with Union 1892 in a goal- 
less ‘match, Berlin Sport Verein 
shared two goals with Union Potsdam 
and Berlin Fussball Verein drew 2 to 
2 with Nord 1908. The highest ‘stor- 
ing match of the day. was that in 
which Viktoria 1889 defeated Union 
Sport Club Charlottenburg by 4 goals 
to 2, but two teams, Norden-Nordwest 


and Brandeuburg, registered wins by 
four clear goals, defeating Spandau 
portverein and Tennis Borussia, re- 


15| Spectively. -Minerva defeated Bavaria 


by 3 goals to 0. ; 

In the Ostkreis district of Berlin, 
‘Ostend.and Weissensee enjoyed a re- 
}markably even encounter. Extra, time 
was played but neither team could 
manage. to score. Scarcefy less closely 


| contested was the mateh between Cim- 


bria and Fortuna, both of which teams 
were in excellent form. In the clos- 
Ang minutes of the game, Cimbria 
scored, to win by 1 to 0. There was 
one goalless draw in the Nordkreis 
section, Concordia of Wilhelmsruh, and 
-Nordstern battling hard with no tan- 
gible result. The Concordia team of 
Witténau, managed just to defeat Me- 
teor by the odd goal in three, a sim- 
ilar. store enabling. Eintracht-Borus- 
‘sia to overcome Wedding. in. this 


played before a decisive result was 
‘In the South, district, 
Cherusker defeated West 1903 by two 
clear goals, Viktoria of Spandau, beat 


Frankonia by 5 to 3, and the Sporting 


‘Club de Westens won against Nord- 


‘west’ by the only goal scored. 
In Central Germany, the most im- 


“4 portant encounter was that between 


| follows: 


‘Fortuna, the leader of the standing, 
and Verein Bund Leipzig.- Suaperjor 


|} speed enabled the former to win by 


2 goals to 1. Other results were as 


Sport Verein Leipzig.0 
Eintracht } 


In North “Germany, Altona main- 
taine its supremacy, defeating Sperber 
by 3 tol. In this district, Kilia scored 
half a dozen goals in reply to the one 
by Eintracht Bremen. Both Bremer 
Speért Verein and Arminia emerged 
successful from their fixtures by two 
elear goals, he former at the éxpense 
of Un‘on Altona and the latter against 
Braunschweig. ‘ 


| in the Scottish Leggue and is 
hin two + of the leading 


* 


Sd 


: OXFORD LADIES WIN 
. By spec'al correspondent of The Christian 
. Sclenee Monitor from its European 
News Office , 
OXFORD, England—tThe Oxford Uni- 
versity women’s lacrosse team defeated 


ja similar side representing London. 


University recently by .12 goals to 4. 
The game teéok place at Oxford. The 
London team began brilliantly and, 
during the first 10 minutes, scored 
three goals... Then the Oxford side 
steadied itself and began to combine 


at &.to 3 in favor of Oxford. During 
the second half, Oxford continued to 
improve and added seven more goals’ 
to the score. The home attacks shot! 
accurately and confused the London 
defense by their varying tactics, while 
the defenses marked well and playe:! 
a steady game. For London Univer- 


point positions both played # very 
good game, but the attacks failed to 
get through again unt!! the last minute. 


~~, — pte. aaa manana — ae 


OXFORD GETS GOOD GOLFER 

SOUTH BEND, Indiana — Oxford 
‘University will be greatly strength- 
ened at golf next year as a result of 
the winning of » Rhodes scholarsh’p 
by D. ! 
the best golfers in the, State and ‘was 
runner-up in the State championship 
tourney this year. He is now at Har- 
_vard bee ny from where he will 


(be graduated ‘in 


sportsmen. That the margin between [ 


game, two periods of extra time, were | 


” Eaped fetal te Dichonon 
Victoria Septet by 3 to 2 


; PACIFIC coasT: ‘HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Won Tied Lost P. Cc. 


Seattle . eet eeeeetas vase - 4 1 2 666 
seer eee eee eae 3 : 1 2 -6060 


ae otesewceneds ot eS} 4 


et input many! Balenes Mc Monitor 

VICTORIA, British Columbia—at no 
time during Friday night's game ‘did 
the hockey reach a very high standard 
and Victoria lost by 3 goals to 2 to the 
fast Seattle septet, as two mistakes 
by Fowler in the home goal resulted 
in a score for Seattle on each occasion. 


front line worked up one or two bril- 
liant passing movements, and it was 
from one of these that Fraser, much 
to every one’s astonishment, placed the 
puck into the net, Fowler falling to 
clear a very fast shot. Both teams 
warmed up after this, and Dinderdale, 
Frederickson and ©. Loughlin tested 
out Holmes in the visitors’ goal, but 
found him right on his game. How- 
ever, Dunderdale succeeded in tieing 
up. the score just before the end of 
the first period, scoring from a re- 
bound. Brilliant end-to-end rushes 
in which Foyston, Walker and Morris 
were very prominent, now featured the 
ame. 

Early in the second period Fowler 
made a fine save from Walker by 
throwing himself in the way of the 
visiting rover, and shortly after, he 
kept his goal intact when Seattle was 
awarded a penalty, by turning aside 
Walker’s shot. 
better of the game during the major 
portion of this period, but Holmes 
was hard .pressed when the bell 
sounded, he having saved in quick suc- 
cession from Frederickson and Dun- 
derdale. 

With the score still tied, both teams 
skated hard, and there was consider- 
able rough checking. It looked as if 
Seattle had the game won, when 
Briden scored their third goal from the 
half-way line, Fowler making no ef- 
fort to save, but Halderson, substitute 
for Meeking, combined well with Fred- 
erickson, and in the final seconds of 
of the full time the score was again 
evened up by Frederickson beating 
Holmes from a pass by Halderson 
close up to the ‘vistiors’ goal. 

“In order to try and gain the win- 
ning goal for the home*team, Lester 
Patrick came:on the ice in place of 
Dunderdale. The overtime period 
was, however, only 1.15 minutes gone 
when Fowler failed to clear an easy 
shot from Foyston, and the Seattle 
forward, backing up his first effort, 
pushed the puck into the net. The 
final score was 3 to 2. in favor of 
Seattle. 
visitors, and Frederickson and Dun- 
derdale, for the locals, were the star 
players. The summary: . 

SEATTLE VICTORIA 
Riley, Morris, Iw. .rw, Halderson, Meeking 
Walker. Briden, r.......... c, ‘Frederickson 
Morris; Fraser, C....... 66500065: r, Johnson | 
Foyston, rw lw, Dunderdale, Patrick 


Fraser, Briden, Riley, ld..rd, W. Loughlin 
Rickey. ..id,. C. Loughlin 


Score+-Seattle 3, Victor’: 2. Goals— 
Fraser. Briden, Foyston f-.1 Seatfle; Dun- 
derdaic, Frederickson for Victoria. Ref- 
eree—Fred Ion. Time—Three 26m. periods 
and one 15m. ov artine. 


OTTAWA DEFEATS 
MONTREAL TEAM 


—— em 


Overwhelms the Canadiens by 10 
Goals to 0, and Is on an Even 
Basis for League Leadership: 

LEAGUE 

Lost ~ P. €. 


.667 
667 


HOCKEY 
Won 
St.> Patricks. ..... 0c S¥ee» 2 | 1 


NATIONAL 


Ottawa ‘ 1 
Ca:adiens d 
Hamilton 


.333 
.333 


> 
” 


Specia! to The Chr'stian Science pence 


. from its Canadian News Of 
OTTAWA, Ontario — The aig 
champions regainedtheir form here Sat- 


overwhelmed the Montreaiers by 10 
goals to ®@ and the victory coming on 


sity, the occupants of the centergand 


H. Sanders. S«rders is one of- 


the same night as the St. Patricks’ de- 
|feat by Hamilton places the champions 
lon an even basis with the Toronto 
(team for the league championship. In 
addition to the reversal of form and 
the large score the game was featured 
by the goal-keeping’ of Benedict who 
turned away many of the Canadiens’ 
shots on goal and the fact that the 
locals did not receive a penalty, mak- 
ing three games that they have played 
without being penalized. The locals 
scored two goals in the first period 
which was-a succession of thrilling 


better.. At half time, the store stood+rushes and brilliant saves by the goal 


keepers. Two more goals were added 
in the second period and inthe third 
| the locals ran away from their op- 
ponents, scoring five of the six in a 
| traction over 7 minutes. Despite the 
_cne-sidedness of the score the game 
was, interesting and full of excellent 
playing. . ' 

Two loca! boys made their first pro- 
| fegsional appearance in Ottawa with 
the winners, Frank Boucher ead 
Frank Clarcy, and both made good. 
William Boucher, a brother» of . the 
two Ottawa ayers, also made his 
debut in the professional ranks, being 
one of the Canadien spares. Lalonde 
was the best for the visitors, and cid 
everything but score, while 8S. Cleg- 
horn and Corbeau were good individ- 
tally on the defense. “The big dif- 
ference between the two ‘eams was 
that the winrers had an almost per- 
fect three-man combination on the at- 
tack, while the lesers depended upon 


After a.very.slow start the Seattle, 


The visitors had the /# 


| Cyril, Dennenay, Clancy, Iw... , 


‘Bell 
| wrod nent, Bruce, rw....1w, sith 


Benedict, g¢ : 
; Seteanenwa 10, Canadiens 0. Goals— 


W. Boucher, Broadbent for Ot- 
tawa. Referee—Cooper. Smeaton, Mont- 
real. wine--TEree | 20m. periods. 


HAMILTON WINS 
ITS: FIRST GAME 


Defeats St. Patricks Team of 
Toronto, in a Fast Hockey 
Match, by 4 to 2, Saturday 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


_TORONTO, Ontario—-Hamilton -won 
their first game, and St. Patricks of 
Toronto sustained their initial loss 
of the Nationel. Hockey League sea- 
son here Saturday nighf, when the 
visitors won, 4 to 2, in a very fast and 
clean game. After their reverses 
against Ottawa and Canadiens, the 
visitors made several changes in their 
team, the most notable one being the 
move of Prodgers from the defense to 
right wing, and the strength gained 
by these moves was largely respon- 
sible for the victory. The combinua- 
tion play of the Hamilton team was 
such as is seldom witnessed in pro- 
gsional hockey. ‘he locals on the 

sx hand had a decidedly off night, 

Here was little, if any, combina- 

) in their play, and they also neg- 
leeted to bore in on tbe goal, and 
so, lost a number of chances to score 
on the rebounds. 

The game was featured by the in- 
itial professional appearance of J. R. 
Roach, who last year was the star 
amateur goal keeper of. Canada, and 
the youngster made good from the 
start. Stuart and Randall were the 
best for the locals, while Prodgers, 
Roach and Lockhart were the star: 
for Hamilton. The visitors scored two 
goals in the first 10 minutes, but the 
locals evened the count before the 
end of the first period. The second 
period, which was featured by rushes 
bythe opposing defense players, was 
scoreless, but in the final period the 
Hamilton combination was rewarded 
by two more goals. The summary: 

HAMILTON ST. PATRICKS 
M. Roach, Wilson, lw....rw, Dye, Randall 


| Ok eee eee r, Smylie 
EN Rs ot, 6 ne 6 bs wails ate da ec, Dennenay 


Mummery, 
Reise, Matte, rd 
\Lockhart, g. J. R. Roach 


Foyston and Morris for the | 


Se RPO e RT CET Le g, Fowler | 


urday, evening in the National Hockey | 
‘League fixture with the Canadiens and 


Score—Hamilton 4, St. Patricks 3. Goals 
|—M., Roach 2, Malone, Prodgers for 
Hamilton; Dennenay, Dye for St. Pat- 
ricks. Referee— Percy Lesueur, Galt. 
Tune—Three 20m. periods. 


CRAIG, PEMBROKE, 
'- WINS AT ROWING 


Captures the Colquhoun Sculls by 
Defeating Another Man From 
His Own College in Final Heat 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


CAMBRIDGE, England—K. N. Craig 
of Pembroke College, won the Col- 
quhoun Seulls—the longest-established 
|rowing fixture at Cambridge Univer- 
| sity—recently, defeating another. Pem- 
i broke College man, T. D. A. Collet. in 


‘the final heat. The race carries with 
it the championship of the Cam River 
and was founded in 1837, being then 
confined to members of the Lady Mar- 
garet Boat Club. Later, however, it 
was thrown open to the university. 
Never before has the winner hailed 
from Pembroke College. Both Craig 
and Collet were members of the Pem- 
broke crew which just previously had 
won the university four-oars race, 
also for the first time in history. 

Prior to the final heat, Creig de- 
feated D. A. D. Simpson, First Trinity, 
M. L. Berlyn, Trinity Hall, and D. 
A. Bickmore, Caius, 
through at the expense of R. Teale, 
Christ's, R. A> Nesbit, Pembroke, and 
H. Boulton, Trinity Hall. Collet got 
away to rather a bad start in the 
final and did not take the lead once 
during the race. At times, there ‘was 
very little separating the boats, but 
Craig always contrived to keep just 
that little ahead. In the Gut, Collet 
quickened his rate of striking, but 
discounted this by making a bad 
turn. Later, Craig increased his ad- 
vantage to something like two lengths, 
but his rival is a good stayer and 
came along fast toward the end. It 
looked as if Collet might overhaul 
his man and snatch a great victory, 
but Craig .held onto his lead and, fin- 
ishing strongly, had five seconds to 
spare when he crossed the finish*tline. 
The time taken was 8m. 4 3-5s., or 
18 3-58. slower than the record set 
up by R. V. Powell, Third Trinity, 
in 1905. “ 


GREENLEAF KEEPS TITLE 


NEW YORK, New York—E.-R. Green- 
leaf of New York City retains his title 
of national pocket billiard cham- 
pion as the result of his victory over 
Afthur Wood of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in their match here. The match 
consisted of three games of 150 points 
‘each and Greenleaf won by 450 to 277. 


FFOLWELL SIGNS AGAIN 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland—The ath- 
letie officials of the Naval. Academy 
have contracted with R. C. Folwell to 
act as head coach of the academy 
football team for two years. 


Dennenay 3, Bfuce 2, Nighbor, Clancy, G.’ 
Boucher, 


Collet winning 


. Ten Plesies Fiske ear Selected! 


by Coach H, B. Ortner for 
‘Red and White Basketball 
Practice: Gastie Thi Mote 


Fi 


» Special to The Veistanse Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News O ce 


ITHACA, New York — After six/ 
weeks of intensive practice thé Cornel! 
basketball team is rapidly taking 
shape. The Ithacans did not scheduie 
any games before the holidays this 
year, so Coach H. B. Ortner has been 
able to give his undivided attention to 
the task of thoroughly testing every 
likely-looking candidate, without hav- 
ing to begin the development of team 
play until two weeks later than usual. 

AS a consequence Coach Oftner has 
sifted the varsity squad from 75 to 30 
and finally has chosen a list of 10 
players. who are to report t6 him at 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 30, for the 


opening game of the schedule to be 
played with Western Reserve Univer- 
sity December 31. The basketball | 
squad broke up for the hélidays when | 


After the trip not only the varsity team 
squad of 10 but some 20 more players, 
making up a total varsity squad of 30, 
will resume practice in the Cornell 


some of whith will be played in 
January. 

Prospects for another strong basket- 
ball team at Corneli are considered 
satisfactory, 
combination actually gets -into action 
and Coach Ortner lets it be definitely | 
known what the permanent make-up 
of the varsity team this year will be. 
such estimates are of course. purely 
conjectural. 

The material, however, seems to be 
excellent, and. there are enough ex- 

erienced men on the squad to steady 
he new men who are breaking into 
varsity basketball for the first time. 

Cornell starts the season with two 
of the finest players on last year’s 


and I. N. Sidman ’21, guard, not in the 
lineup. :‘Sidman graduated last June; 
Molinet wil! not ‘finish until next 
June; but he became ineligible to play 
in intercollegiate sports December 1 
under the three-year rule. .These' two 
men played for three years on the 
Cornell team and,.were among the 
most brilliant players in the intercol- 
legiate league. 

Coach Ortner had three of last 
year’s five as a nu¢leus when the 
season started, Capt. W. F.. Rippe ’22. 
center, E. H. Cornish ’22, guard and 
C. S. Barkalew °22,-forward. Another 
former varsity veteran available. is 
J. H. Porter '22, who played on the 
1919-1920 varsity five, out “was not 
eligible last season. 

Both Potter and Cornish are first- 
rate players and ordinarily would be 
sure to win positions on the varsity, | 
but it turns out that’ they are eligible 
to play only to the end of the first 
term, about February, and that if 
Coach Ortner futs them on the varsity 
team now, he will have to-reorganize 
the five with the beginning of the sec- 
ond term in February. . Cornell plays 
thre. league games in January, the 
majority not coming until the second 
term. 

The Cornell mentor has not yet in- 
dicated what his policy will be. but on 
the holiday trip at least both Porter 
and Cornish will. make the squad and 
will appear in the Cornell "lineup. 
Here are the first 10 players, compris- 
ing the squad for the trip: 

Capt. W. F. Rippe '22, C. S. Barka- 
lew. ’22, E. H. Cornish ’22, S. H. Downs 
22, J. H. Luther '23. John Pope ‘22, 
C. F. Wedell ’24, C. H. Capron ’24, T. 
‘H: Crabtree ’23. 

Rippe and, Downes are the two ean- 
didates for center who will battle on 
the trip for a regular position on the 
varsity five. The Cornell leader.played 
the position regularly on. the varsity 
last year; Downes was center on the 
second team, but so far this season 
the latter “has shown much iniproved 
form over last year’s play and he is 
pressing Rippe hard for the ‘position. 
It is possible that Ortner might shift 
Rippe to guard should Downes prove 
his right to the position of center. 

The Cornell defense will be looked 
after by Cornish, Wedell, Crabtree and 
Pope, with the chances favoring the 
first two as regular guards on the 
trip. Later in the season it is not 
unlikely that Rippe and -Wedell, or 
Downes will be used as guards, but 
for the present at least Cornish will 
| play and probably Wedell. The lattet 
|is a recruit from last year’s freshman 
team and a promising player. 

The varsity offense will be caieied 
on by Barkalew, one.of the forwards 
on last year’s team; Luther, substi- 
tute on last year’s team, who won the 
varsity letter a year before; Porter, a 
veteran of two years ago, and Capron, 
who came up from the freshman 
team. It is likely that Porter and 
Barkalew will start at forwards on the 
trip, but in view*‘of the fact that 
Porter can play only -until.the end of 
the first term, it would not be sur- 
prising to see either “Luther or Cap- 
ron win a regular position at forward 
with Barkdalew pretty sure ot holding 
the other forward place. Pope and 
Crabtree, guards, are likely to get into 
some action on the trip. 3 

Cornell’s strength is problematical: 
but there is a lot of confidence among 
the undergraduates that the Ithacans 
will come through with a surprise. * 
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_ CLEVELAND TEAM WINS. 
_ OLEVELAND, Ohio — The Cleve- 
land. hockey team defeated Grand 


Mere of Montreal, Quebec, here Sat- 


| urday night, 6 to 4. 


ee MILIDARY ATHLETIC 


An 


the university closed on December 23. | 


AMATEUR HOCKEY 


drill hall for the important games of’ 
the intercollegiate league ‘schedule,’ 


though until the new: 


quintet, Joaquim Molinet '21, forward,. 


game immensely, The officers elected 


Glover, 


fixtures which should produce many 


“BODY” FOR CANADIANS 
"Spe eS og Christiar fle Moni:or, | 

OPLAWA. ae a I ‘of the most 
significant athletic. moves of the dec-. 
ade. is. now in process of operation. 
This is the formation of a militia body 
which will control] athletics exclu- 
sively in a military sense. The new} 
organization will parallel the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of Canada, but 
will be entirely separate and have its 


own tontfolling body. “It will have 
.absolute jurisdiction over all athtetie 


matters in which militia units partic- 
ipate. This is much broader than is 
indicated in a casual glance as it is. 
the intention of the militi2 authorities 
to make the militia’ synonymous with 
athletics and the militia will include 
many of the best athletes in the coun- 
try. es 

Gen. F. W. Hill, C.,M. G., D. 8. O., 


commanding thé Kingston-Ottawa dis-+ 


trict, is fostering the movement 
which will ‘be started in that dis- 
trict and gradually put into effect 
the O6thef military districts 


throughout Canada. In. some es- 
sentials the militia authorities do/| 
not agree with the A. A. U. officials. | 
The regulations willbe practically the | 
same as those of the A. A. U., although | 
perhaps a little more elastic, but there 


will be no difference in regard to the| ~~ 


| position on the amateur-professional 
definition. 
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OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Canadian Association Champion- 
ship Season Expected to Be the 
Best Organization Has Had! “> 


_ Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario — Bighty-three | 
hockey clubs, some of them operating | 
three teams, were represented at the, 


thirty-second annual meeting of the. 
Ontario Hockey Association, and the 


indications are that the largest ama- 
teue hockey organization in fhe 
world will have a record season this 
winter. .The senior series will be 
confined to six teams, four of them, 
Granties, Aura ‘Lee, Argonauts and 
University of Toronto, being located 
in this city, and the other two repre- 


senting Hamilton and.Kitchener. Ap- | 


plications were received from several 


other- clubs, requesting admittance to | 
the senior series; but after some dis- |. 


cussion it was decided to limit the) 
genior series to six clubs, an! no new | 
ones were admitted. « A number of| 
applications from clubs wishing to 
operate in: the intermediate and junior 
series were ‘received, and 4ll the new 
clubs were taken into the member- 
ship. 

The meeting was one of the largest 


and most representative ever held | 


and absolute harmony prevailed 
throughout, the various amendments 
to the playing rules and constitution 
bringing out considerable useful dis- 
cugsion. Not all the amendments 
presented ‘were adopted and some 
were withdrawn, but those that were 
favored by the majority. will help the 


are: A. E. Copeland; president; R. M. | 
Peterboro, immediate past 
president; W. A. Fry, Dunnville, first. 
vice-president; W. A. Easson, Strat- | 
ford, second vice-president; W. W. | 
Davidson, Toronto, A. A. U. of C. gov- | 
ernor; Sheriff J. F. Paxton, Whitby, 
treasurer; W. A. Hewitt, Toronto, sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Hewitt informed the del- 
egates that last year 132 teams par- | 
ticipated in the three series—senior, 
intermediate and junior. The Uni- 


versity of Toronto won the senior |’ 


title for the first time and then de- 
feated the other eastern championship 
teams in the Allan Cup elimination 
series and won the Canadian hockey 
championship at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
by defeating the Brandon team, cham- 
pions of Western Canada. Galt won 
the intermediate championship. The 
juaior honors were won by Stratford | 
for the sixth time. 

CORINTHIANS AMPROVING : 
Special-to The Christian Science Monitor | 


LONDON, England—The well-known 
Corinthian Association football team, | 
recruited from the best amateur) 


talent in England, has arranged for | - 


the present season a program of| 


an interesting game. It cannot be 
said that the Corinthians—who, it is 
stated, will so depart from precedent 
as to enter fpr the Football Associa- 
tion Cup competition next season— 
played particularly well in the early 
part of 1921-22 campaign; but, after 
losing their first three matches, they | 
picked up somewhat and defeated in} ¢ 
turn both Cambridge and Oxford Uni- | 
versities, by 5 to 3 and 4 to 0 respec- | 
tively. - 


” a 


‘DARTMOUTH KEEPS CANNELL 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Dart- 
mouth Athletic Council has announced 
the retention of J. L. Cannel] as head 
football coach fur next season. He 


will have an advisory committee .con- : 


sisting of L. R. Bankhart, former: Dart- 
— player and Colgate coach; J. B. 


SCHOOLS 
THE TOLTEC CLUB 


AN OUTING CLUB 
for junior boys in New York City 


School day afternoons aperit io Central Park 
and. at a local nasium and «wimm 
Saturdays and - im the couatry. For fall 
in Director, 81 Jane St., 


ation - 
New York City. 


| 2134 University Ave, 


2 Years’ Guarantee 


| | Phone Berkeley 4215 


Ttawies, who codes at University of - 


‘Towa aftér playing at Dartmouth, and . 
Clark Tobin of New York, captain at 
Dartmouth | in 190%, 


‘Two SCHEDULES NAMED 
esta to Hg Christian Science Monitor, 
rom ifs Cana@tan News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—The Intercol- 
legiate Basketball League, in adopt- 
ing its schedule, so arranged it that 
{the hockey and basketball teams of 
the various universities will travel to- 
gether. _The hockey .games will be . 
played in the afternoon and the 
basketball] in the evening. The -sched- 
ule is as follows: 
January 21—Queens University at To- 
| ronto >» 28——McGill. University at Toronto. 
February 4—Queens University at Mc- 
Gill; 11—University of Toroaté at Queens ; 
18—University of Toronto at McGill; 25— 


}»McGjll University at Queens. 


Classified Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE” 


FOR RENT—Pasadena, 
fully Syrarenes 9-room house. 
garege. rer at present 
WRIGHT, ‘2 West 30th St,, 


OFFICES FOR RENT 
FURNISHED office to ‘rents part 
fime. . ELKINS, 489 Oth Avenue, 


New York Olty. 
BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 


WANTED— Bapert enlaatiare, ‘ghus first. : 
Class milliner to potshigh class. line of 
merchandise in an exclusive ladies’ sbop. 
THE CECIL SHOP, 72 8. ist St.. San 


California, beauti- 
Gas furnace, large 

in New Yérk. 
New York City. — 


— 


Jose, Calif. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WEN 
YOUNG -ex-officer seeks opportunity 


_ to make good im any line where intelli- 


— “nd willi ese. will count. H-41, 
‘ he Chriatiah jence Monitor, 21 E. 
___ 40th St., 


_New York City. _ 
_SITUATIONS "WANTED WOMEN : 
POSITION “1 wate’ by refined young woman 

who is & Protestant. Free to travel. Could act 


as secretary or companion. . L., HESSE, 2616 
Channing Way, Berkeley, Calff. Re 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


~- OP FF BAM AAA LAL * AMPA BM 


OP PALAAA™ 


JEROME TUCKER, Realtor 


SALES. LOANS, APPRAISALS. LeAsEe ze 


ALASKA’ 


JUNEAU 


rw 


~ Pre 


PIANOS FOR SALE OK RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
GEORGE ANDERSON _— Phone 143 P. ™ 98t 


. KETCHIKAN 


“‘Youl Cantss It” 


BCT WEEN oan AB POS" Post. ORFS 
THINGS TO WEAR 


CALIFORNIA 


____ BERKELEY 
ALPINE ar & SUPPLY co. 
‘“HI-HEAT COAL 

MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINEWOOD 
Russell and Adeline Streets — 1819 
8. 3. ‘SILL & 
Ho 


SILL’S use 3f Gusiity 


Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetabies— 
Hardware. 2139 University Avenue. Phones: 
Berkeley 5204. Home 1204. 


sage mg 
| 


AND PLEATING 


ode Art 


_ 8424 Telegraph Ave. 


oe 


Phone Berkeley ‘7894 


‘ 


Qe" 


New ™ 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck’ at Allston 


The Rochester Electric Co. 
SIJST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
: __ Berkeley 3385 
BATTERY SERVICE 

All Makes of Batteries 


Repaired —Recharged—Rebuilt 
STORAGE — SUPPLIES — [PAIRS 


DANA’S GARAGE 

° Telegraph & Blake 
Luthy Batteries ‘Phone Ber. 8468 
CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
Lecal Distributor for Exide Batteries—All 
Makes pf Batteries Tested Free of Cha 


—All tteries Charged and Repaired 
Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


(URF 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, . 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


The Berkeley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
£315 Telegraph Ave. _Phone Berkeley 2804 
H. RINGHOEM 


Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
* ‘Teflors to Men and* Women 
i 


rge 
at 


2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE ah 
VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corver Telegraph Avenue anf Bancroft Way 


ee ee a 


A. S: BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 

__ $245 Telegraph Ave. 

The: Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES ; 
22638 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


ee ee 


ee een wee 


DRY GOODS 


‘One of Berkeley's 
Largest 
Stores 


KH ee & Son, Inc. 


HARMS &-MQORSE, Ine. 


STATIONERS. BOOKSELLERS. arnt i= le 
and Finishing eur 
2168 Shattuck Ave.. soe. aye ‘National Bast 


California “Meat Market 
pee. Lge ney 341 Berkeley 342 
_2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
BR. ADLEY’ S JEWEL RY STORE 


Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, Mee. 
. Watch Repairing a Specialty 
2308 ph Ave. 
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ASSIFIED "BY. “STATES. “AND CITIES — 


; ‘CALIFORNIA _ CALIFORNIA _ FLORIDA ‘WASHINGTON 
| SAN PRANCISCO—Contioued TAMPA—Continned_ _ABERDEEN—Continved_ 


elie “|W _feature nationally vertised ORR'S GROCERY 
age Need Lumber Quick? ; - Merchandise. — Best ot Brae Re Toe 1 Tadie 
1 ‘<A carload or « stick 


: Crs er’s ie ee A. Ww. BARKLEY — 
Van. medal aris, | oe 


Lumber Company — GEORGIA 
‘a Lee ses ery Fe _ ATLANTA SS 
cog hy Panes 
Inquiries Solicited 
~ PRANCISCO 
’ §. PETERSEN .& SON os ete | 
P~3 ox Cara St, et 
Ceti eee H. RB. SreoWwhir 
Watet Heaters | "mn tener sat eae /\ 
atc. 


Phode West 7741 
__Phote West 7741" 


> 


) San Jose, Cali California 
~ EXPERT a 
ret Beet : 


652 South 


FURNITURE 
. AT POPULAR PRICES 


sicher MUSIC - HOUSE 


“VICTOR. A ND BRUN NSWICK 


TALKING MACHINES 
Complete Line of Boe! Instruments. 


7 Spann 


> 


and Meg and 
cies BS St aaa 


MASSA CHUSETTS 


BOSTON he 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garnient Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
180 2 ine St... mara 


NEW YORK. 


“NEW YORK CITY 


De Olde English Restaurant 


S. ist Street. 14 East 44th Streer 
and Empl Gene. Luneheon-—Spetial Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A le Carte Throughout Day 


Be MSE Forme BOULEVARD Hand und 150 West 68th 
Mt a’ mee Ran Prove Ban Jove 4 4192 | Street. between Geeasots sad Aseewidnen Are. 


C. R P: ALMER ¢ We please the critical. Tel. Columbus 4082. 


a a Fruits 
hles 


caerie MARKET NEW MEXICO. 


; DUDLEY NOT > ‘Telephone Kenwood 127 
Gao 2 eee! Market 200 Toa 3s. Cal _ALBUQUERQUE : | tTSGOOD SUPPLY. a 
PAPGRS 4 ree es eo Witte Nintie *iaen & chars” hott Serrice | Mimeog we eg pee 
fees ae FIs 7 E “4 “geal eeTATE — See ee Catalogs Booklets 
12 N. 2d. RenJean, Call? LOANR ane NOTARY. ACME-PRESS 
$19 Third SEATTLE Main 


BAKE-RITE t BREAD TAILOR 


: * 


BELLINGRAM 
~ Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of the Great a ee Range 


Orne 


mane aye Pee 


Shoe Servic ce System 


, 


7 


tee lain Shop for 


High Grade Shoe Rinantoy 


268 O'Farrell Street 
«Adjoining Alcazar Theatre) 


RESOLING | REMODELING 
DYEING AND CLEANING 


FRANK E, BENTZ 
_ Successor to Gam Bernstein 
TAILOR 


(7 gor COVE 9 DINE) 
NSTORES COMPANY ™C_/ 
GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS 
Fourteenth and = Fine a SEATTLE 


VEAK’S 
For Millinery, Waists, 
Hosiery; Coats, Gowns, and 
Suits 
4385 l4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 


A 


TD 


BREAK EAST > Sa. 

LUNCHEON 

4OCLOCK 7 
445 POWELL STREET 


CON GRESS GRILL 


439 Powell Street 


| PRENCH DINNER $1 LUNCHEON $.50. 


ALSO A LA CARTE 


* $24 Universi 
AY “Altomont Sreamery = 
262 University Ave.” _._.._ Phone 97 
EL B. | GURCHRI EEE 
Furnit 


ee 


” —_ 


Steaks Chops 
Fish Oysters 


FRAZER & CO. Central Coal Company CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


ey pat ga ent Utility he $3 _ CALERORDEA SP. ___ KEARNEY seat * dea hgiealtig vaio i | _QOLD ONLY ‘aT 47 E. SANTA T. J. ONEIL 
. en ildren : w  Daliding | r ANTAG OME ea TTLS 
Mest ‘Comprehenie Collections VICTORIA, CAFETERIA STULI. & SONN [KSEN SEA “FOODS 


Deale dcecnemegtenanitney een —Or— 
ogeyeageatl Co | 7 oT¢ ALL KINDS 
ister, cat | THEH OMEWARE wrORE i GEO. PALMER 
| BSS CRANDALL 417 Pike, Street. Seattle, Washington 
cane China Silverware 


hone Maia 
Glassware Kitchen Utensils BROOKLYN DAIRY CoO. 
| , GROCERIES 


: 4238 University Way. ge EF 8, SEATTLE 
Fruit and V bles 
' BIXBY & LILIIE 


THE SILK SHOP 
ea co. 


* 


1997 


es 


Ladies’. Coiidge ) s  waiaaitinas 
' o's 
oe TR | . ed es ave 


OREGON 


PORTLAND 


eal i din ol iin 


DR"“SSMAKING. 


Miss Blanche Fllsworth 
520 Seward Hotel Portland, Oregon | 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


36 Broadway 
Morgan ‘Bullaine 
: PORTEAN?: OREGON 


, SHOES” 


% Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- | 
lent service, will surely 

‘please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CoO., Inc. 

342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON | 

4 * xg Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


1419 4th Ave. Main 7680 


LEMNOS 


_—— a Gifts Mt ewe — a age 


: ' tween poem als 
| and 4th; « =~ Thy aad Westlake, Seattle. 


"New Quality Lunch Room 


$28 GRANT AVENUS ~ Third Floor 
“HENRY’-S. BAILEY. 
JEWELER. - 


138 Geary & st. Room 683. 8. F. 
SAN JOSE, CAL 


W. F. LENZEN & CO. 


“Painters—Decorators | MOEELERING & Goopwni : 

1877 Unign &t. Phone Fillmore 2704 | % ©, Santa Clara St. “SAN JOSR, OAL.| 
ARTHUR BAKEN 

Interior Decoration, Antiques 


an Art. 
Francisco 


COLLEEN B BRADY 
Smart Fur Garments 


Furs made into stunning advance styles. 
Phelan “+. Franci pougins 170 | 


em ee ee re - ee 


JOSEPH'S 

~ Florists 

_ 288 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 

_ HOME AND GARDEN 
428-427 Marvet Street. SAN FRANCISCO 
SHELLGRAIN AND RITTER 
FLORISTS — 
‘| 148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 
- COHL BROTHERS 
| ‘Exclusive Hatters . SAN JOSE 


THOITS SHOE STORE |55 powell st. Doug. 2780} The CECIL SHOP+- — 
AMERICAN. PLEATING CO. — dressmaking department for ladies’ | 


"FOR SALE gtatezumuresearteee aching 


Iso remodelling of al kinds. 
72 S. lst St. 
Cotin H .~ within Cit 
Limits: with ideal educational, //ATnt lever 
Shoe 7 


advantages. 
Price $30,000 - 
601 Melville Avenue. FLEXIBLE AKCH its 
Address 601 Melville Av ARC | 
¥ou will ene ap reciate the 
wonderfut Cantilever Sthoes 


University Creamery under the 3A, ae the Cantilever 


a 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


J.D. ZAHRT 
* Silverstone Bide BX upsenive) 


arene ae esos ARE A "aun pest pace “yy less. 


poco 


The Personal Wricing Machine 
And all hs a og of rebuilt typewriters. 
Sold on convenient 


E,W. HALL CO.” 


itiott Siliott 5447 . » +, O21 Bnd Ave. 
“PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Cleaning and. Dyeing 


| > §AN-L-STONE 

DRAINBOARDS, Shower Wallis and = Floors 

| HH. & SCHLOSSER, 115 Hollywood 
Phome San Jose 4196-J. 


RUSH McCRONE 


mee HATTER “se 
MAU ICE HOLMES 

Tailor te Men end Women 

¢ East Santa Clare &t.. SAN JOSE. CAL. 


W. C, LEAN= ~+—~Jeweler 


Piaments er 
3 rte First pe San Fernando -- San Jese. Cal. 


4 7S ° ~ © 
selena? oie | The Best in Footwear 


Ext 1265 
FOUR STORES | 


Beme of Bart Schaffoer & Marx Clothes 
OK ABaKEr Shoes . 


Sg A ta Clara) and Marker Streets 
| WE HAVE PAID six per cent for a great many | ELECTRIC MOTORS INSTALLING | 
REPAIRING 
240 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 362 Alder Sts., 


ears, why not investigate our plan and invest | 
3 JOSEPH c. SCHUTTE - 
_..PORTLAND, OREGON 


cout savings with 2 
| JOBE 
vaan eee amp > LOAN ASSOCIATION e 
The Pioneer of Santa Clara County. ELECTRIC FIXTURE HOUSE 
ra 8 ELECTRIC CONTRACTORS AND 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES PI INTING 

Wea te This rtunity of wetenting, | 

Our Bucelient Service to itor Readers. 


61 West Santa Cla San Jose, California | 
37 North First Street 
| STATIONERS — PRINTERS — ENGRAVERS | 


|WINCH & MARSHALL 
| Ptbne San Jose 4005-W. 
i IRWIN-HODSON CO. DISCRIMINATING 


_— 


{ 4 


- 


- 


one 


—_——~ 


. 


BOYER PRINTING CO. | 
85 Sth St.. Portland. Ore. | 


AUTHORIZED ov kwtiaiiin FOR one 
VE: 


‘aban 


LL 


“H. W. MANIKE, Florist _ 
| So. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
~ to RHODES” 


’ 
AA AAAAA a 


‘Bon Ton Millinery 
Exclusive _ 
But Not Expensive 

160 S. 1st St. S. J. 2402 


aS hithameaee 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


“The Fashion Center” 


Beet, y STORES 
UNDER © ONE ROOF 


“CHAS: P. “NATHAN 
AND SONS 


Everything to Wear 


_ Men; Women 
and Children 


Te Sas Oth OE te, 
} HALE BROS., Inc. 
A Department Store for the People 


pe nya tgp nd gpa 
of the family with . 
ule that give catisfactics 
. ~—at prices. F 


60 SCUTH FIRST STREET 
“Wire for as and we will wire for you” 
see awe: Pale Bits, Cal. shank is flextble. It draws Bp when Beg ewe AND DYEING 
‘and Bockety. Priut . lever comfort is the kind of shoe | mee OFFICE FURNITURE WHITE SHOE CO. 
mc “pices Tie. lookimg the | | HOUSE oe MOTORS 
Cantpever Shoes are. eim Shee for Men 
aannae wees akwave GEO. W. RYDER / & SON | Washers —- Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges | 
_ Everything for the Automobile | Underwear. Street. Post Office 0, posite. | 
__ 15 EB. Santa Clara Street — 
lephone Main I 
GROCERS FINE PRINTING 


for ‘the modern <éffice—Steei a 
you lace the sboe and fits itself to a1 at & fario Dyeing: etc. SCHU FE BROS. 
comfort you will enjoy—¢specially | | Washington St. §PORTLAND, OREGON GREEN BLDG. 1427. FOURTH Ava. 
: The Florsh a See 2 fee 
TIMES GARAGE Cautilevers for Children i 16-26 BE. Santa Clara Street 
- Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. | Jewelers and Silversmiths — — Saar 
$56 Mapititen Ave. Pale Alte, Calif. THE CARD SIGN COMPANY, Inc. | 
per and ether Signs : 
i The House of Individual Service 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
| Dependable Apparel and All 
| Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Brothers 
| Broadway at Eleventh St. 
Florists TACOMA 


403 Morrison St,. PORTLAND. ons | PEIST & BACHRACH 

Women’ s Shoe Store | HIGH CLASS 

We handle only standard makes | DRY GOODS 
McILHENNY, Inc. and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 


< nitiin $56 Alder Street | Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
ice ag 1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


eee ey 7 ~~ IONALD SHOE CO. 
gk: McD 
GHRELF ALL Bros. : | High Grade Footwear 


Buggenpeenes me a Exclusive Furrier i aay? 

439 ©. MAIN STREET ‘ PORTLAND, ORE. All standard = es such as Hanan, 

“DRURY & BA RTHOLO MEW vamp ee cael eta ar a wee 
ROC tores 


a and children. 
BS etocKTON, ws. 
m4 Maio 401 ; “rwe O STORES 1901 3 BROADWAY 


YOLLAND & COMPANY. PACIFIC AVENUR 


food Pilibe ‘Roulpmest—Patronage App-ectat 
“= SeeEne oF Tous Tek. paatt |  sorpen Wes _ 25-2 _ Peaacanseass Electrical Suppiy Flonse and Contractors 
when you see how HEROLD 3 
have {2 ra Street Repairing Western- lectrie Quality Products| 
'P. BR. BATON, Manager | 
Gloves——Hosiery—Umbrellas—W 
Quality and Correct Prices 
ee ‘ Ss 1). Mc lean Co ; 101 Park, peer Stark, Portland, Oregon. 
THE IVY PRESS M. R. MANN 
$62 Stark Street. ' nd, Ore. Pittock Bioek 


~~ CANDIES—ICE . CREAM—LUNCHEON 


“Olson's 
v1 8. FIRST ST. SAN JOSE | 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED . 
44 East San Fernando &t Phone San Jose 4522 


SAN JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE | 
SAN JOSE; CALIFORNIA 


| Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Fancy and Office Stationery 
Gefes, Printing 


, sais “Prospect One” —_ i SOUTB VIKST ST. .- | 


Portrait Photographers 
DOUGLAS 4718 
Liebes Building, 177 Post St., San Francisoe 


Walk Over Shoe Stores: 


214 Post &t. 
086 Market &t. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WwW e specialize on our F Pastries 
PANAMA RESTAURANT 
Ore. 


Broadway . Portland, 
4& smile of satisfaction whea you ieave. 


NIKLAS & SON 


' Telephone 


- 
~ 


108 


665 South First St, 


Automobile Painting and Enameling Co. | 
Exclusive Facilities for 
__ Drying, 2. and Dust Flimina tion al | 


Oregon 


a ee a a a i 


Ice Cream and Candies 
96 Mo. Ind St.. Ban Jose. Cal. Phone 8. J. 4761 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 


San Jose, Cal. 


> — 


EsTrasueneo 31870 
352 Alder St. 
_ Maio 4061_ 


1444 Brosdway . 


OAKLAND ee 


G 
eo02 8. Weber Avenue 
; Tele 


MILLINERS 


| tt» sot ome» 
~ Chatterton Bakey 


eek Ele o| | oat em 


General Ban king 


Willson’ $ Cafeteria 


Coal—ICE—Wood 


264-N. E) Dorado St._ 


 MVGERS, GEE RNS SRE 
ey ae ale 


preparation, features that Wentity the) SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. _ 
y of Chatter ts al =| Marcus Brower & Co. 
4 | PRINTING 
co 


en, and ot 
Large New Stock of Furs 


te 
Garments made to Order. Rémodeled or Repaired 
tAngpeie: wae oe Hosiery 
- PRESLEY & CO. 


St., op VUnien Gq. Sutter 7205 


ve 


{—- 


~~, 


tigte. 


_FLORIDA | 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively . 


PRAY ww 


TAMPA. 


PPO a 


Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Wailsts 
COR. FIRBT AND SAN FERNANDO gTS. 


cogesss oerem 
5S. San 
“Pome Ran Ran Jove. 1951 or 47 70-W | 


Women’s Fine | e Apparel, 


| $19.09 Vaten Ave. We. 


‘Chas. C. Navlet Co. 
Nurserymen 


" WOLF BROS. 


The Heme of 


Hart, 
Seedsmen em onicarin 


STREET 


Florists | 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR | 


HOME AND GARDEN 
90-22 &. San Fernando &t., San Jose : 


| WATCHES 


DIAMONDS 


FINE JEWELRY 


Beckwith-Range Jewelry Co.. 
410 Franklin St. 


Winthrop Hammond( Co! 


Successors to BUFFUM. & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 - 


CLOTHING—HATS | 
HABERDASHERY ,. 


PORTLAND, OREGON | 
Main 6759 


Street, 


7 Broadway 
| Dye & ‘Cleaning Works, 


Portland, Ore. Ore. 


127 Sixth 
| East 625 


WASHINGTON 
___ ABERDEEN 


os JS: RUG 
Me Big White Store | 


Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 
| GENERAL RAARDWARE. SPORTIKG GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUITER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 


928 Pacific Avenue 
CALISON & 5 ES ade Tailors 
BETTER N 


TACOMA 


TACOMA 


a ee 


| 105 So. 10th sereet 


_______ VANCOUVER 
~ AUTO PAINTIN G 
The Buckeye Co., Vancouver, Wash. 


ee ee 


Across the River from Portland, Ore. Tel. 31. 


WALLA WALLA __ 
GARDNER & CO,, Ine.,- 


The Quality S 
ae to- Wear. Sriittnery. Dey Goods, 
‘othing, Shoes, Groceries 


Ladies 


je, abe a t archite eture,| 
ii a raphd of architectur 
Pag k < ee 
cn gr we Sree my ' 
mG © An > athe 


a elt ‘i he Sends ae Sas 
ane OARS tory was eS 
ia — : 


p Ame % a 


é " Pathos op 
1? fw yee 5, 


we 
he ist rons) 
A Em drawing 
% rom ae 
got SR e 
a ~~ Ue Lari ts 


t 
“ 


i ath 


‘Great | a age They were ex- 
views: they were: learning 


| from. oe another; they were - pro- | 
y through similar ideais | 


r love of Beauty. 


‘meeting was presided over | 


“Webb, President of the 
hy.. The occasion was an 
s by Mr. Raymond Unwin, Chief: 
of the Ministry 
Planning, and vhe chief authority 


England.on this important subject. 


"| Hits. ‘topic was “American Architecture 


and Town Planning. ” “He advocated, 
strongly the ‘necessity of living and 


ni-| thinking ig the future.in regard to 


Architecture, of scheduling and study- 


ing such. improvements in cities as |, 


may. be put into operation at ‘any time 


ho | in the next quarter of a century: This 
.-}is the way to ecbnomize: by acquiring 
my / sites or buildings long before their value 


has risen through the machinations of | 
peculators, both in regard ‘to virgin 


Fiand in America and to populated land 


in. England. -And he announced him- |. 


s-| self a foe .of-the skyscraper, which 
and | rather. disturbed me, €8 On open sites, 
iI believe in it, and favor the very high 


: *. Kee = 
et te tan ts 


& Sppld. talk | tural picture, so clearpointed, that his 


tower-like building. 

When Sir Aston Webb spoke. he 
made it clear’ that he feels no friend- 
liness toward the. skyscraper, and he 
put his, objections into an architec- 


jfancy was received with rounds of 


S;applause. He'drew an oratorical pic-° 


ture of the impingtment of the sky- 
scrapper on Trafalgar Square, and in 
e middle of the Square the Nelson. 


- | Column “looking like a Jamp post.” 


It has been suggested that American 


' architects should invite their British 


brethren to ‘show photographs. and 


|drawings of modern British architec-. 


ture in Washington. I shall. be there, 

T hdpe., Q. R. 

.| ARMSTRONG SPERRY 
‘AND C. J. COLLINGS 


. Special to The Christian items Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Armstrong 


&° Sperry - is , another artist who has 


_ wouldn't want any 
e. That detour of a 


7 7 
‘3 
i Foca ise! 
+ 
ny 
¥ + het 


Om 


found inspiration for his art in the 


‘South Seas, from which he has ‘re- 


turned with dusky ‘pictures that one | 
intuitively feels are authentic records 
of what he saw. In his wanderings 
his heart beat true to hfs. native land, 


for he did not gq far from. soil. that}. 


belongs to the flag, and he put into 
reasonably permanent form bits of life 
of the kind that is fading into tradi- 
tion; the kind, at any rate, that’the 
tourist to the Hawalian Islands no 
I) longer encounters in natural course, 
although it is served up artificially for 


of Health for). 


Piceiad of: the .Infanta Maria Theres 


“wally met "with in public collections. 


i 


s 


Boston, M assachusetts 


, {the most characteristic work Sot a 
| painter is in his, drawings, : r his | 


eareful gtadies of” the: details in aj 
composition or his rapid notes and} 


. 
: > > 


Reproduced - by permission 


a, by Velasquez, now owned by the tte of Fine Arts, 


NEW. YORK, New ‘York. = Often > 


| ednscientiously drawn. 


clue ey 
himan.vitality in th paintings. 


Portraits also are among the draw- 
ings; studies of himself, his ¢hildren, 
a steamship officer, people he after- 
wards painted. They are all sincerity 
“itself, careful, .. seriously observed, 
: But ‘they, no 
more than ‘the paintings, suggest be- 
ings of flesh and blood. ‘They have 
not the vital lines, the beautiful fiat 
modeling of: Holbein’s drawings, nor 
have they the freedom, the vigorous 
handling which would be as fine and 
effective in its own fashion. It is not 
timidity, hesitation, one -is conscious 
of, but rather the unresponsiveness 
of the medium. A little sketch of 
| Gibraltar, as he saw it from a steam- 
| ship receding ‘in’ the distance, is an 
even more convincing example of this 
| unresponsiv eness. In his water colors 
‘of landscape, a beauty, a splendor, 
‘ef color at times forcés one to forget 
'dny technical clumsiness. But in this 
small black-and-white sketch there is 
nothing to discuise ‘the poverty of the 
impression of the almost childishness 
of the technique. It is suggestive to 
compare both his water colors and 
drawings of palms with 
Homer's watercolors of the same 
subject. Thayer's are \conscientious 
and painstaking, but Homer’s quiver 
with life and movement. 
eloquent difference, and makes it 
easier to understand the,inertness, or 
statuesqueness, felt in the paintings. 

And yet, there is one notable excep- 
tion, a “ ‘Minerva’—Sketch for a deco- 
i yation,.” perhaps the freest sketch in 
| the collection. It might have been | 
jotted down offhand to explain his 
i} scheme to a friend or a fellow artist. 
‘But while the figure of Minerva, de- 
spité the sketchiness,’is more like the 
statue of the goddess than the goddess 
herself, the horses she guides are alive, 
full of go and life and action, quite 
unl-ke Thayer in manner and arrange- 
ment. It leaves a curious impression, 
as if the artist had been carried away 
not only by enthusiasm over his 
, | scheme, but by the relief of breaking 
|} loose from accepted restrR&ints.. It 
seems to set all one’s theories about 
Thayer toppling to the ground, to make 
one at least stop to ask whether he 
deliberately imposed his limitations | 
upon himself—deliberately attempted 
toexpress O0 Canvas or paper arrange- 
ments and effects usually considered 
more appropriate to scuplture. But it 
must be admitted that, if this were so, 
ithe regret is that he could not have 
thrown off his shackles oftener. 
feeling of lifelessness offen in his! 
work takes away from complete pleas- 


But no one can study the 
drawings, whatever one may think of 
them, without looking forward the 
more to the Metropolitan exhibition 
and the chance for a still better study 


dignity. 


Winslow | 


It is an. 


The | 


The other "two are the Canadian 
pasa Cucuél and @ young Dutch 
artist, Jan Franken. Ciucuel, who is 
liying in Germany, has, it. is to be 
feared, come very much under the in- 
fluence of degenerdte art. So much 

paint, such harsh colors and how little 
to’ say! Franken; on the contrary, 
has a tale of his own to tell, having 
not lost his originality in studying the 
great colorists of the impressionist 
school. His ‘work is honest, often 
elever and full of promise. While the 
fother artist appears to have got be- 
yond his depth, Franken, we feel sure, 
is master of the situation. He has 
sent in a beautifal “Portrait of~a 
Lady,” somewhat heavy, it may be, but 
distinguished and*agreeatle to look 
at. So are his “Sunflowers,” his 
“White Chrysanthemums” and a bril- 
Hiant still-life with red flowers. He 
has some trouble with his background. 
Among his nude studies there are ex- 
cellent drawings. 

Finally a brilliant exhibition of 
works by Suze Robertson has just 
teen closed. In a way it was « revela- 
tion to many: For the first time her 
“cpuvre” could be fully appreciated 
now that so many specimens had been 
brought together in a series of rooms. 
|'Her coloring is magnificent in the 
‘play of light and shadow under an 
archway, or in the contrast of the 
blue sky with a white wall. Low life 
She paints as did Josef Israels; her 
women are doing the simple things of 
everyday life, doing the daily task 
with the knowledge that next day wil! 
be no different from the last. She has 
the power of Breitner but something 
more, for there fs a. great tragic noite 
in her art. She is one of the cleverest 
painters in Holland today. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 
_By The Christian Science Monitor special! 
art correspondent 


LONDON, England—It will be re- 
‘membered that in June it was an- 
nounced in these columns in contra- 
\diction to current report that. Sir 
| William Orpen’s “Chef was not 
secured by the Chantrey Bequest for 
the Tate Gallery. ' The belated news 
now arrives that the picture to be thus 
honored is Sir William's portrait of 
Sir William McCormick, also exhibited 
at this year’s Academy. It is a pity 
that this indifferént work of one of 
our greatest artists should be chosen 
to represent him in our National Gal- 
| lery of contemporary art, especially 
‘as the reasons for the procedure of the 
| trustees of the bequest seem beyond 
| the understanding of ordinary people. 
‘It is explained that the “Chef” was 
ultimately turned down, beeause, hav- 
ing been painted in France, it was thus 
invalidated under the terms of Chan- 
trey’s will, and the final choice can 
only be put down to a mistaken sense 
of honor: The Academy, being the first 
exhibition of the year, usually swal- 
lows up the whole of the trustees’ 
| funds and thus many important exhi- 


ure in the much there is of beauty and | bitions following, often much, more im- 


“portant than the Academy itself, are 
left in the cold. The best of Sir 
William Orpen’s work has been seen 
for years in the New English Art Club, 
yet not.until he. became x member of 
the Royal Academy did the Chantrey 


Devonshire, working at the age of 
nearly 70 with) the ardor and joy of 
renewed youth.. The present display 
is mainly of landscape bits. He has | 


' VELASQUEZ ACQUIRED Janemoranda of something seen;’of an 


dea, a suggestion, to be remembered. 


BY BOSTON MUSEUM | This is why there is a special interest 


lin the shew of .drawings by Abbott 


of the paintings. 


ART IN HOLLAND 


a price of admission. The show occu- 
pies one of the galleries in the Art 
Center Building. 


trustees’ dream of purchasing one of 
his pictures. It is to be hoped that the 


, as tomy as they are in 
discussion aroused by this contretemps 


at as the hundred 
” gaid the American, “I 


“these buildings 

. adapted classical 
h, white, symmetrical columns 
l, antl one of them, the Self- 
iiding, is, I believe, by an 


was “just right”). Her voice 
3 ; ehe pleaded, no 
| not the right word, she as- 


<5 


oy aries ‘about give up plas- 
classical moldings over build- 

she added that although the 
cow a lot to learn from the 

ms in the way of buildings, 

e the inside 


tah cf in wo ral Prdbstnintey.” 
nd finally she hinted broadly that, it 


| 


‘of the people; 


materialized in sales. 


far as he could go. away 


To do what Sperry did it was netes- 
sary to strike well off from the path 
of travel dnd to become almost a 
brother of the folk of the jungle, 
among whom, as he reports, the 
ukelele, the tom+tom and the G-string 
retain their prfStine .uses and the 
primitive fashion of dress remains un- 
changed: It is said of one of his 
portrait subjects that a native coming 


jupon it unexpectedly: stepped up to 


the canvas and tried to take’a fruit 
that the subject was holding forward 
with outstretched hand; which sounds 
good even if it savors of the Greek 
tale of the master-painters in com- 
petition, one of whom fooled the birds 
by painting grapes at. which they 
plucked and the other gainted a*¢ar- 
tain which the rival asked should be 
drawn aside in order that he might 
judge. the picture behind ‘it. 

A real merit of the Sperry work is 
that it is quite free from theatrical 
pose, such as deprives of genuine ring 
some of the current delineation of 
our own Indian Jife. His pictures 
give evidence. that the things the 
jungie-folk did fcr him .were spon- 
taneous and that they mirrored faith- 
fully the simple rites .and - pleasures 
| and éhe product is 
graceful, picturesque and true. 


' 


two Niagara 


is a record of beauty, 


‘cartoonists, 


Charles John Collings 


An exhibition with a human story | 
has come to the -Fearon galleries, 
where water colors by Charles John 
Collings are hung. Collings sent to 
the Royal Academy in -London from 
his home in Devonshire, as far back, 
as 1887, a group of pictures that, ar- 
tists liked and the press praised. 
Again in 1898 he came into public 
notice through some notable contri- 
butions to a London show of sculp- 
tors, painters and engravers... In 1900 
a collector who had admiired him 
bought. 20 of his pictures at a time. 
This was.the first practical recogni- 
tion he had, to amount to anything. 
The genial words and glad handshak- 
ing that had assured him that: fame 
and fortune were. beckoning, had not 
So he resolved 
to paint no more except for his own 
pleasure, and fer 10 years the public 
did not hear of him, saye through 
smail and unimportant exhibitions in 
his nativé district. In that period he 
drew more and more within himself, 
and in 1910 he took a ship, to sail as 
m‘ his old 
associations. He kept moving until 
he got to British Columbia. 

A Britisher who had known him at 


suggest tortoise-shell or. oil spots. 


name of a moun 
original sité of 


_|Ho-nan province. The 


are ascribed to the Sung dynasty, but 
one vase with ornament is probably 


subjects: The other | 
hangings suggest no local attachment, 
but all are eloquent proof that pure 
loye of nature inspires his vision. It 
simply and 
quietly told, with the diction of a 
poet. Speaking from the maturity of 
his experiences he yet remains a child 
in his delights. 

Frank Galsworthy, a cousin of John 
Galsworthy, author and playwright, is 
exhibiting a group of water colors in 
the Kingore Gallery. He has special- 
ized in gardens and flowers and. tells 
his story with a great deal of truth, 
crawing the features of his charming 
subjects with exquisite care, and 
straightway the magic of his color in- 
fuses them with life. There is an 
open-air atmosphere in his work 
which fits it for the country house 
with rooms that are adjacent to out- 
doors rather than for interior fur- 
nishings...In the right environment 
his pictures may be counted on ,to 
hold their own in full’ accord with 
any other decorative ‘property. 

The National Arts’ Club, usually a 
solemn and dignified resort, has now 
relaxed for an all-star performance 
by the Humorists, an organization of 
illustrators and sundry 
who. sit quite straight until 
Christmas comes and then unbend 
for a pictorial laugh. It is shocking 
to sume of the staid members of the 
club, but visitors are having a real 
holiday time with the show. 


RARE CHINESE POTTERY — 
By The Christian Science Monitor*special 

‘ art correspondent 
* LONDON, England—A few friends of 
the Victoria and Albért Museum; have 
contributed over 50 specimens of 
chien ware to the Loan Court. The 
ware is the most sought after by col- 
lectors.of fine pottery. It has a dark 
body and mottled brown glaze and 
was produced under the Sung dynasty: 
(960-1279) in the. Fu-chien province: 
hence the name “chien” ware, and 
therefore’ not to be confused with the 
emperors of that name. Many tea. 
bowls are in the collection, They are 
usually known-from their glage color 
as “hare’s fur,” or “partridge cups,” 
while the markings oh some varieties 


artists 


‘They were much used in‘the cere- 
monies of Japan. «The Japanese call: 
them “temmoku” bowls, from the 
in in China near the 

potteries. Similar 
vases With lighter body wege made in 
majority of 
the pots shown at South Kensington 


Tang (618-906). 4 Japanese example 
in the form of a seventeenth centhiry 
German tankard shows, however, that 
the manufacture of this*ware was not 


on 


collection states the following: 
portrait in of] on canvas of the Prin- 
cess of Spain. 
ing two.small watches and at her side 
is a table with a gteen. cover. 
frame: is nine spans and nine and a 
‘half fingers -high and gix spans and 
six and a half 
original painting by the King of 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
Massachusetts—The trus-| 


BOSTON, 


portunity to study: it. 

The portrait is a remarkably fine 
example of Velasquez, painted in 1652- 
1653 at the height of his power. The 
Infanta Theresa has been painted 


wearing an old-fashioned hoop skirt 
and close-fitting bodice, gray in color 
and relieved here and there by touches 
of rose color in the ornaments which 
decorate her coiffure and dregs. 
clear fresh tone, with heightened color 
her cheeks, appears surprisingly’ 
fresh, considering it was painted over 


The 


260 years ago. 
From Mr. Hawes of the museum we 
learn that according to the records 


ithere were three portraits of the 
Infanta Theresa painted by Velasquez 
at 


the same _ time. These are: 
(1) For the court’ at Vienna, now 


claimed to be in the Federal Art-His- 
tory Museum 
known as the Imperial Art+History 
Museum) there. 
duke Leopold of Flanders, which-is 
believed to be the one in Boston. 
A bust’ portrait for the court at Paris 
and now found in the Louvre. 

’ The Archduke Leopold, residing at/a 
Brussels, had made a very large col- 
lection of paintings. by. artists from | i sion. 
Italy and Flanders. 
turned to Vienna and took all” these 
pictures (including the Boston pof-/|)ed him to a freer and more spontane- 
trait) with him. The entire opttec- + Sas expression. 
tion passed in 1662 to the Emperor | hands, and inevitably invite compari- 


Legpold.” 


(until the armistice 


(2) For the Arch- 


(3) 


In 1658 he “re- 


i 


tees of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos-! 
ton,. have just announced the acquisi-. 
tion of an important portrait by the | it is besides an excellent introduction 
great Spanish master, Velasquez. It is | 'to the more important, because more 
a three-quarter likeness of the Infanta | representative, exhibition promised at 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV 
of Spain and Elizabeth of France, and 
has. been hung in the Stone gallery 
of the Evans wing, where the Amer- 
ican public will have its first gp- 


/Thayer now open at the Milch. Gal- 
leries. It helps to a better under- 
standing of the artist and his art, and 


the Metropolitan Museum. 

The interest is the* greater because 
a few paintings and a few water colors 
are included--enough to remind one 
of the qualities we have come to asso- 
ciate with the very name of Thayer. 
The portraits of women and children 
have that intent look, that air of ré- 
moteness from real life and the real 


things and real people in it, one is 
already so familiar with in the more 
familiar portraits, as if Thayer had 
been concerned. with his sitters less 
as beings of flesh and blood than as 
symbols—of just what he never made 
quite clear. 


reality, with the actual textures of the 
garments before him. He treated them, 
asa sculptor might, making them in 
his paint monumental—symbols too 
perhaps—and these symbolic figures 
it. their symbolic draperies become so 
statuesque that one wonders if the 
right place for them was, not on can- 
vas within a‘frame, but in ‘the round 
upholding the entablature or filling 
the niches of a great ,modern haH or 
temple. In fact, it has always seemed 
to the writer that’ Thayer would have} 
found marble or stone or bronze a} 
more synipathetic medium than paint, 
that he was, by nature or temperament 

sculptor, only by chance a painter. 

The drawings confirm this impres- 
Before: them ‘one has the’ same 


fgeting, the same wonder whether an- 


other medium perhaps woud not have 
Three or four aré.of 


‘son with the innumerable drawings of 


In 1659 an inventory of Leopold's the kind made by the Old Masters in 


as Ge 
On her belt are hang- 


The 


fingers broad. An 


Spain’s painter (Velasquez.”’) 
In 1872 the Emperor F-.ancis Joseph 


began the housing of all the imperial 
collections 
Ringstrasse. 
1921, the authorities of the Federal 
(Imperial) Art-History Museum, see- 
ing that they had two portraits of the 
same subject, parted with this one in 
Vienna for other paintings. 


in one museum on the 
And on January 28, 


The painting arrived on December 9 


at the Museum of Fine Arts, having 
been purchased 'from the new owners 
by a-generous doner and friend 


search of the right drawing, the right 
pose, the right movement, Thayer's 
have “next to none of the vitality, of 
the freshness of an impression in the 
artist’s first record of it, that strikes 
us so and delights us in these studies 
of the Old Masters. His are lifeless, 
labored, almost clumsy.. There is no 
spontaneity in his search for the right 
lines, tiie right curves, the right ac- 
tion. They are monymental rather 
than real hands, like the hands in 
many of his paintings, and: again the 
question is whether his groping would 
not have been more. inspired, whether 
his owg hands would not have been 
}more responsive, had,he exchanged 
pencil or chalk for clay. .Admircrs of 
Thayer, who think admiration must 
never be qualified and who know that 
the ‘drawings are his, come prepared 
to find them marvelous, Old Maaterly, 


or, better, the work.of the New Master 


{ 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor , 

AMSTERDAM, Holland—It should 
be possible always to arrange picture 
exhibitions of no more than two or 
three artists. A group exhibition of 
Only one painter has something mo-' 
notonous; we take pleasure in making 
comparisons. The only danger is lest 
we should place the one too high, psd 
other too low in our esteem. But how! 
to value some two hundred works of, | 
say, half as many artists at their true’ 
worth? 
| Yet the latter type of exhibition will | 
probably be always with us, and we 
will have to cope with them as well 
as we can. One of this kind is now on 
view at Arti’s, containing drawings 


and sculptural works by its’ members. | 


His draperies also seem/A general impression is that land-| 
to have as remote a connection with | 


scape painting is somewhat out of) 
favor, (probably and vaturally to-| 
gether with the landscape itself!) | 


in vogue and even enjoys royal favors, 
is very disappointing; it is not much | 
better than an ordinary Christmas’ 
card. Figure painting has pono 2 ps A 
not yet fulfilled its new aspirations; 

portrait painters are holding their | 
own; still life and flower painting are | 
progressing. To what height the lat-| 
ter has risen is shown by the brilliant | 
“Riowers” of Cuba Ritsema, which | 
bring, as W. S. Landor has it, “tales | 
of youth and tones .of love.” Again, 
“Cineraria’s™ by Miss van der Willi-| 
gen, “Roses” by Miss van der Berg) 
and.a “Stil] Life” by Miss. Surie are) 
yery strong, both in coloring and com-| 
position. 

Of the figure painters van Raalte| 
has sent>in a “Sleeping Girl” which, 
though well painted, is not more than 
a study, while the greater ones, i. e., 
Jan Sluyters and. Isaac Israels, are 
stili seeking new ways of expressing 
theniselves. Their works, cicver as 
they may. be, do not convince, nor do 
they give full satisfaction. Oldevwelt’s 
picture, though not so high an achieve- 
ment, is more settled.- 

There is a fine portrait of Stefan 
Partos, the great violinist, by Georg 
Rueter, Of iandscapes those by 
William Weissenbruch (Junior) and 
the late Breitenstein are among the | 
best. 

In sculpture there is nothing very | 
remarkable. One should walk a few | 
steps further, i.e., to the Maatschappy | 
voor Beeldende Kunsten ou the Heer- 
engracht to find works of great pawer | 
by Albert Termote. There are only 
nine, mostly -heads in bronze, free- | 
stone or marble. They are unconven- | 
tional, full of expression,. and also | 
technically excellent. This is one of | 


those choice exhibitions where one | 


can study three artists at their. best. | 


“Quiet Day” by Gorter, who is much | 


will. do something in aholishing a 
ridiculous procedure on the part of a 
body whose business it is to procure 
for the nation great works of art 
irrespective of the personal feelings of 
people with whom, through its mis- 
tak s, it compromises itself. 
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Good News 


Written for The Christian Solence Monitor 

VERYBODY wants to hear good 

néws. Of course there are differ- 
ent ideas of what constitutes -good 
news; but if there could be imagined 
a certain intelligence capable of 
bringing relief and happiness to the 
whole world, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the whole world would 
be eager for it. In view of this it is 


' Lgtrange that the command concerning 


the preaching of the gospel, which 
originally meant simply the publish- 
ing of good tidings, should have come 
to mean to one large group of people 
a formal weekly observance to be 
avoided if possible, and to another 
group a duty to be performed even at 
the cost of forcibly impounding an 
audience. 

Since the -hearing or Treading of 
good news cannot really be un- 
welcome, since it can never bore any- 
one, or be out of place as a topic, it 
follows that when the presentation of 
the gospel, either on Sundays or on 


ewiees before to hear it. Like the 
Athenians, most people are seeking 
some new thing which shall be a solu- 
tion to their problems. To them 
Christian Science offers the assurance 
that Paul offered on Mars’ Hill, de- 
claring that “God that made the world 
and all things therein, seeing that he 
is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands,” but 
that all may seek after Him “and find 
him, though he be not far from 
every one of us.” Now, there is every 
hope that, unlike the Athenians, the 
world will jeed, so that the time will 
shortly e when “They shall teach 
no more every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for they shal] all 
know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” 
In the world’s testing time good news 
must be welcomed as never before, 
thus fulfilling the promise of a 
familiar hymn (Hymr:', page 92): 


“For lo the days are hast’ning on, 
By prophets seen of old, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Shall come the time foretold, 

When the new heav’n and earth shall 


week days, is so regarded it is either 
because “this people's... ears are 
dull of hearing,” or because people 
have had to endure too much of 
preaching without practice. That is, 
either people are unwilling to accept 
the truth, or else those who claim 
to offer it have ignorantly sub- 
stituted for the truth their own 
misconceptions. 

Whatever may seem to be the case, 


i 
| 


own 
The Prince of Peace their King, 
And the whole world send back the 
song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


Down Along the 
Mountain 


(Description of a moving picture film] 
Waving his biue serape, the wild 


however, the good news itself remains 


© whilst the Opposition 

s fulminated denunciation of his 
na policy he read ‘Tittlebat Tit- 
S A @ for Dickens, he knows 

intimately that he would have 
dus competitor in the 

| ‘by Calverley in his 

amination paper on ‘Pick- 
the Président had failed, 
bot Lodge, one of the guests 
ttle luncheon party the Presi- 
ast “Any who talk of the 
the | who of the 
dence of Dickens should go to 
mix with the cul- 


inies of the United States. They 
Lee discover. their er- 
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What a Book It Is! | 


It is only a step from Defoe to| 
Samuel Pepys. There is one book, at 
least, which no reader, be he judicious | 
‘lor she gentle, will wish to have in| 
first edition—the immortal “Diary.” | 
On three separate occasions did I jour- | 
ney from London to Cambridge to see | 
the Pepysian Library, each time to be | 
told that the custodian “regretted that 
it was impossible.” If my visit. fell 
on Tuesday, it was on a Wednesday | 
that the library could be seen; if I | 
called in the morning, the afternoon 


“June Merning, Lake Como,” from the painting by Charles Warren Eaton 


the collector, and too little considered 
in Pepys’s time. 

There are, it is said, seventeen ways 
of spelling the Diarist’s name, but 
only three of pronouncing it; which 
is correct, is still a vexed question. 
Let me quote a little verse by Ashby 
Sterry, which all the papers were 
copying twenty-five years or so ago, 
and which found its way into my 
scrap-book. 


“There are people, I'm told—-some say 
there are heaps— 
Who speakof-the talkative Samuel as 
Peeps; 
some so precise and pedantic 
their step is, 


And 


'travelling as it were with all sails | 


unimpaired. A reporter may make 
mistakes in writing about an event, 
printers may multiply errors, and the 
result be placed in the hands of a 
child »“able to read, and yet the truth 
about the event will still exist for 
those who seek it. Similarly, no mat- 
ter how many mistakes are made 
about religious truth, or whatever the 
errors of those who attempt to give 
it to the world, and however dense 
the world’s ignorance may seem to be, 
the truth about God and man) 
remains. 

So it was that when evil seemed 
to overwhelm the chosen people, 
prophets could tell of the coming of 
the Messiah; so, foreseeing his own 
triumphant ascension above material 
conditions, Christ Jesus promised the 
world another Comforter; and so it 
was that Mrs. Eddy wrote, on page 
55 of Science and Health, “This Com- 
forter I understand to be Divine Sci- 
ence.” As the Comforter, it will be 


Courtesy of Macbeth Gallery, New York 


slowly the distant ship moves along 
the horizon. It is almost, but not 
quite, still. You go to lunch and 
return, and the vessel is still there; | 
what patience the man at the wheel | 


must have. So now, resting here on) 
the stile, 


But let us not imitate Taine; let us 
: 'give these last hours to the lake. At 
i a oe, ‘the end of last March, returning from 


| The Deep Poetry of 
This Lake 


Science will remain for mankind | fer 


‘Toledo andthe harsh plateaux of 
Some oe throughout al! time. 


Three shapély horses in line draw Castille, I experienced such delight in 
the share. The traces are taut, the arriving on these shores that they had 
swing-tree like a yard braced square, /never seemed so fair to me before. I 
the helmsman at the tiller bears hard ' declared that their seduction was more 


is that the news should be just what | 
it is;. that the tidings should be such 


vaquero wind 


Whooped o’er the purple ~mountain, 


the herds of Spring behind, 


His silver-mountedisaddle, his chink- 


ing bridle-chaink, 


Glittered between the live-oaks as*he 


flashed to find the plains. 


Down along the mountain 

A cowboy 

Came riding, 

Down along the mountain, 

Down along the mountain, 

O’er the deep-cut canyons, 
Through the high hill-meadows: 
But his heart was swept of shadows 
And it gushed a golden fountain, 
.As his hard-braced little horse’s legs 
Went jolting, 

Went sliding—... 


—William Rose Benét. 


My Garden 


My garden invites into it all the 
birds of the country by offering them 
remembered, was to abide forever, {t | the convenience of springs and shades, 
is assured that the good news of golitude and shelter, and I do not suf- 


any one .to destroy their nests in 


'spring or drive them from their usual] 


The thing that surprises humanity | haunts in fruit-time. ... By this means 
I have always the music of the season 


in its perfection—Joseph Addison. 


very good tidings. The truth that 
error is unreal, and that God and 
God’s universe and man in His image 
are the only realities, is so beautifully 


upon the stilts. But does it move?) enthrallifig at°tHat early season than 
The leading horse, seen distinct |i, the autumn. This is only true from 


against the sky, lifts a hoof and /§ Pee 
places it down again, stepping in the a certain point of view; the joy of the 
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was the proper time. Once I tried | 
Das sliver Kev: bat wes unsuccess- de delightful old diarist 
ful; perhaps it was not large enough.| put those I think right, and I follow 
The last time I was im Cambridge,| their steps, 

however, I was fortunate enough one| Ever mention the garrulous gossip as 
day, in Mr. Heffer’s bookshop, to be | Peps.” 

introduced to the present Mbrarian | “And so to bed.’-—“A Magnificent 


or custodian, Mr. O. F. Morshead, and 'Farce and Other Diversions of,a Book 


I had the great pleasure of spending | “i , 
a@ morning in the library under his de-; Collector,” A. Edward Newton. 
lightful guidance, looking at such 
treasures as would cause the heart of | Nearby but Not of | 
the coldest book-collector—and I am | 4 | 
oe coldest—to throb with ee London 
Pepys began his diary when he was | The barn here with its broad red 
twenty-seven years of age... . But he! roof, and the rickyard with the stone 
remained a collector ail his life.... 'staddles, and the litter of chaff and 
i slllemcacnpy blame tlle oegs . tone is the central rendezvous all 
years! Particularly if, as was at least a cage > ee typorieor MnOwers. 
once the case, he borrowed and did|~** °Y G8” @ud at a urs, there 
not return. One item he obtained in is sure to be some of them about the 
this way from his brother diarist, John! Place. The stamp of the land is on 
Evelyn. It is a pocket-book, a sort of them. They border on the city, but 
an ajmanac, formerly the property of!are as distinctly agricultural and as 
his great hero, Francis Drake, with | immediately recognisable as in the 
athe cage — ang A written | heart of the country. This sturdy, 
detarect and Peas TTA Seumibaeed 211) carter, as he comes round the corner | 
his ooks, gave it humber 1. polthngy straw-rick, cannot be mis- | 
Pepys's books, about three*thousand|  ¢ is-short and thickly set... . His! 
| cheeks almost as prominent as his | 


cases which he had made in 1666 by 
Mr. Sympson, “the joyner.” They are! stumpy nose, likewise aie hid shiny. 


curious 


last furrow made. But then there is | ©¥® is more perfect in the spring. 
a perceptible pause before the next| Through the atmosphere, not as yet 
hoof rises, and yet again a perceptible tarnished by the dust of summer, the 
delay in the pull of the muscles. The |slightest details of the soil appear. 
stooping ploughman walking in the |The hills, which enclose the shores so 
new furrow, with one foot often on | harmoniously without imprisoning 
the level and the other in the hollow, Ithem, take on more delicate tints: 


’ , is 
sways a little with the lurch of his}... slender curves and supple undu- 


implement, but barely drifts ahead. |, |. ‘ a 
While watched they scarcely move: lations become more definite; the leaf- 


but now look sway for a time and on: /¢ss trees do not mask them under 
The 


returning the plough itself and the the uniform tone of their foliage. 
lower limbs of the ploughman and the; snow which still crowns the mountain- 


horses are out of sight.. They have tops, relieves their crests against the | 
gone over a slope, and are “hull: biue, and at the same time forms a/| 
down”; a few minutes more, and they! most vivid contrast to the trees and 


disappear behind the ridge. Look Sowers 
away again and read or dream, as you | ae | 
would on the beach, and then. see,’ But the deep poetry of this lake, and | 
the head and shoulders of the leading|it8 unrivalled fascination, are only | 
horse are up, and by-and-by the plough | fully revealed in autumn when the 
rises, as they come back on the op- | languors and perfumes of the dying 
posite tack. Thus the long hours;summer float about us in a perpetual 
Slowly pass. : ‘incense. In the balmy alleys of its 
Pos mora —_ aa iv wae te tae ee one recalls those groves of 
the hedge yonder, by which, as by a | asso. If other lakes are too chill 
lighthouse, he strikes out a straight | °24 too ansympathetic, this one ifs, 
furrow, his mind absorbs the spirit’ P°™24¢ps too submissive to our de- 
of the land. When the plough pauses, ‘’78- - - - 2 
as he takes out his bread and cheese TO find peace, one must take refuge | 
on the eastern side, towards Torno, | 


in the corner of the field for luncheon. 
he looks over the low cropped hedge’ where the carriage road ends, and take 
the mule track which leads to Pliny’s | 


and sees far off the glitter of the sun- 
shine on the glass roof of the Crystal | villa. Here there is solitude, as in the 
days of Pliny. The historian owned 


| 
i 


simple that it seéms difficult to grasp. | 
“Too good to be true” is a iying 
phrase that mankind needs to forget. 
Nothing is too good to be true when 
we understand that Truth is God, for 
God is good. As for the devil, evil, 


AND 


HEALTH 


about which mortal man is always so 


concerned, the truth is that “there is | 


no truth in him.” 


But how are we to know that these 
things really are true—that the good 


news is reliable? Just. by believing | 
long enough for a fair test; then 
proof and understanding come to- 
gether. The good news, that is, seems 
unbelievable until it is believed, when 
it immediately proves itself. It is as 
if the child, on beginning to learn, 
should aecept on faith the convention 
of letters, and then decipher as his) 
first sentence “I can read.” The | 
direction to believe and be saved is} 
always foolish to the unbellever, and 
can be appreciated only by those who 
are saved. By them, however, it can 
never be doubted. This is exactly | 
where a practical religion has its) 
value. If the salvation is postponed | 
to the next world, belief is, of course, 
belief only, in the sense of blind 
faith. But if belief becomes being. 
firm, as the original meaning was, in | 
the understanding of Truth, then the! 
salvation becomes an affair of the 
present, and man is saved not only. 
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arranged according to a |A fringe of reddish whiskers sur-| Place. The light plays-and dances 
Morocco, pocket edition 


scheme of his own, exactly as he left | 
them. In point of fact, the shorthand | rounds his chin like a cropped hedge. 
manuscript of the Diary is, at a cur-| The wrinkles at the corners and the 
sory glance, one of the least interest-| 
eet pre once in the collection. But what | PTOROUnced than the eyes themselves, 
a story is locked up in the six volumes | bse or oe bright 
of closely written cypher! fecteran g wi 
Under the terms of Pepys’s will, | ee : ia 
Magdalene College is intrusted with|  °,-cs® red cheeks want but the least 
the care of the collection, with rever- | ™°U°" to break into a smile; the action 


of opening the lips to speak is suffi- 
sion to Trinity in the event that there - P u 
is any default in the rules and regu- cient to give that expression. The fur 


lations laid down by Pepys for its! cap be wears allows the round shape 
safe keeping; 
the Diary slumbered among Pepys’s: 
books from his death in 1703 to 1825, ! 


complacent 


when it was deciphered and published. | 
But in the first edition, only about! 
half of the Diary was published, and | 
this was edited and expurgated by. 
Lord Braybrooke to an extent which | just such a 
became apparent only by degrees. | midst of the same surroundings, de- 
Some years later, a clergyman took | liberately trudging round the straw- 
the matter in hand and, omitting | ricks of Elizabethan days, calm -and 
what seemed good to him, suggested complacent though the Armada be at 
that the complete work might be hand. There ate the ricks just the 
found “tedious”! Finally, and not! same, here is the barn, and the horses 
until 1893, there appeared an edition, | are in good case; ‘*e wheat is coming 
edited by H. B. Wheatley, which gave} oy well. Armies may march, but these 
the Diary complete, with the exception | are the same. 

of a few passages, amounting in all When his waggon creaks along the 
to about one page of text, which, he' road towards the town his eldest tad 
says, cannot possibly be printed. ‘walks proudly by the leader’s head, 
_ What a book it is! Without style,/and two younger boys ride in ‘the 
i wit, or eloquence; but for what! vehicle. They pass under the great 
book having all these qualities would elms; now the sunshine and now the 


‘we exchange it? ... 

» . » I had almost forgotten that r! 
have, too, a fine letter from Pepys to 
‘his nephew and heir, John Jackson, 
bidding him, when he buys anything 
such as books, or. prints, to “get very | 
' good ones only”; excellent advice for 


: 


folks are content in themselves. 


and gaze afar over the blue waters 
scarcely flecked with foam, how 


bushy eyebrows are more visible and, /0"d02. 


grey points | ' 
| A mile or so up the road there is a' 


good | 
and broad! 


|to the barn, and the straw and the 


| shadow falls upon them; the horses, 
move with measured step and without | 
haste,‘ and both horses and human White sea-birds that follow 


As you sit in summer on the beach | Bright flying fish gleaminz 


| But, though hard by, he is not of 
The horses go on again, and 
/his gaze is bent down upon the fur- 


| row. 


place where it widens, 
strips of sward run parallel on both 
sides. Beside the path, but just off it, 
s0 as to be no obstruction, an aged 
man stands watching his sheep. He 
has stood there so long that at last the 


The sheep are only on their way 


‘Some are feeding steadily; some are 
‘In a gateway, doing nothing, like thei? 


slope of the Downs he and they could 
not be more unconcerned. Carriages 
£0 past, and neither the sheep nor the 


London,” Richard Jefferies. 


The high stars grow paler— 
Day comes to thé sea: 
The sky’s rim unbroken. 
The ship running free,— 


And call on her way; 


In rainbows of spray. ... 
—C. Fox-Smith. 


|on it, flickering as on rippling water. | 


of his head to be seén, and the thick | restless sheep dog has settled down 
and the manuscript of | neck which is the color of a brick. He |©™ the grass. He wears a white smock 


trudges deliberately round the straw- | fTOck and leans heavily on his long 
rick: there is something in the style | Staff, which he holds with both hands, 


of the man which exactly corresponds | PTOpping his chest upon it. . 


stone saddles, and the waggons. Could |ftom one part of the farm to another, | 


we look back three hundred years,|P¢Thaps half a mile; but they have 
man would be séen in the | 2!ready been an hour, and will proba- 


|bly occupy another in getting there. | 


pastor; if they were on the loneliest 


shepherd turn to look.—"Nature Near 


Day Comes to the Sea. 


at least three country-houses on the 
shores of the lake. Those he called 
respectively Tragaedia and Comaedia 
‘because of their situation, one on the 
height, the other close to the water, 
“one standing on cothurni, the other 
on humble clogs,” must have been in 
_the neighborhood of Lenno, where the 
‘Shafts of columns and _ half-buried | 
capitals bear witness to the former | 
existence of sumptuous buildings. The 
third stood on the site of the present 
Villa Pliniana, beside the changeful 
‘spring which puzzled him so much, 
/as we learn from his letter to Licinias 
|Sura, where he enumerates all the 
contemporary explanations of the 
natural phenomenon. The spot is one 
of the wildest in these generally 
‘smiling regions; and we can imagine 


fearful now. Understanding brings 


tin strengthens understanding, 


As Mrs. 


and Health, page 323), 


when understood, and that good 
not understood unti: demonstrated.” 


are too often forgotten: 
lepers,” “Cast out demons.” 


acts which were to accompany preach- 
ing the gospel were nécessary proofs 


every one which hath shall be given.” | 
Eddy hag written (Science | 
“We must | 
recollect that Truth is demonstrable 
is | 


from a fearful hereafter, but from a 


its own proof, then, and the proof in | 
in | 
just illustration of the fact that “unto | 


This brings us to those component 
parts of the Master’s command that. 
“Heal the. 
sick,” “Raise the dead,” “Cleanse the 
These | 


of the sort Jesus himself offered. His | 


how this mysterious, almost menacing | @"swer to John’s inquiry, it will be | 
setting increased the terror and aston- | remembered, was ‘Go and shew John | 


ishment of the ancients. 
alone smiles between the black trunks | and see: The blind receive their sight, 
‘of the cypresses and quivers gently|and the lame walk, 
in the brightness of the dazzling mid- 
;day sun, as Carducci described it. 
From this solitary corner, so near 
Como and yet so deserted, to which 
the echoes of the all too noisy shores 
do not penetrate, I see a little of Virgil 
and Pliny’s lake 
glowing light in the Jlanguor 
; autumn, just as all Lario gleamed t 
power wary years ago, under a more'| 
youthful sun, in a wilder setting — | 
Gabriel Fauré, “Wanderings in Italy.” | ang an tee ee 
t= ; ee aa ‘Mrs. Eddy’s discovery of Christian 
Patient Working And Waiting | science, when Truth ies once more 


There is no achievement that is not | proved by demonstration. Christian 


gospel preached to them.” 


works attest. 


of | ministering Christianity, some three 


waiting. —J. G. Holland inews in a world which is ready as 


The lake | again those things which ye do hear’ 


the lepers are) 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead | 
are raised up, and the poor have the} 
That his | 
disciples clearly-understood what was | 
expected of them their many healing 
It was only when'|§ 
gleaming under. the! human statecraft took charge of ad-| 


WO | centuries later, that the world was in- | 
formed that healing was a temporary | 
j 
| | 
| the result-of patient working and /| Science now stands as authentic cood | 
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‘then the full grain 


in the ear” 


ne 


ig U ‘of Blanco Submarine 


NE Wa: ‘shown up very badly in 
in the. | ‘ashington Conferente. Not 
; a i ow could not,” ‘the Admiral said, 

Vv ne r of ‘stopping the prog- 
1 which it would appear as if 
that the evolution of the 
nt with the progress of humanity. 
. y was not, however, very clearly 


of the Laurentic, the 

of merchanttnen and 

rine brought about, 

n the calendar of human progress. 
very severely,as a 


r fact, when Mr Balfour got up to reply to him. 


, as a past First Lord of the Admiralty, 
, as, much about Blanco Sub- 
himself, whilst, as a meta- 


ie apa of he ps of Hes frogres 


‘ing, “I confess that in so far as the progress 
y consists in inventing new methods of war- 
ad top it tomorrow, if I could, and this Con- 

gai itself to a better work than to stop it 


‘of the submarine as a defensive 
ras his plea for it as an offensive 
was as utterly ineffective in 

s, Mr. Balfour had no difficulty what- 
he took his illustrations not from 

» but irom those experiences of the late war 
. When the German battle 

Canal, and bombarded Scar- 

pt away, without the slightest trouble, 
th could get within striking 
ees matter of fact it was the British battle- 
Sa their submarines, of which the Germans 
Ra ogco * ag uae of all is the lesson of the 


fore Zeebrugge. Zeebrugge was the 


eof ‘the woman it was where the submarines 


we 
* 
at. 
Pee 


7 rda selles, against a well-guarded fleet, it is very dii- . 


the late war. So far from Italy being able to defend 


a * 
= *,.* 


ath 
aay Phe in . 
- L A 


The waters round Zee- 


their famous nests. 


: 4 G5" ; 


e occasiort did a submarine succeed in sinking 
astance of Zeebrugge ought to be the final answer 
e of f the submarine for coast defense. But an 
one is provided by the attack upon 

‘The tea a were far from the 
they entrance to an inland sea 
from which the German arid Turkish sub- 
issue as the Germans had issued from 

| thing was in their favor. Month after 
1¢ fleet lay, in the open waters of the 
franean; a prey, if battleships are ever going to 
to the submarines forever prowling about 
what did these submarines accomplish? 

2 ing of any importance whatever. “If,’’ as Mr. Bal- 
sted, “submarines could not render it impossible 
to lie more or less in the open opposite the 


it for me to belieye that they are going to prove, 
— occur, a very efficient weapon in maritime 


- Reainghy these simple facts to the attention of 
Debon, Mr. Balfour turned his attention to the 
eo These delegates had agreed that to a 
) the relatively immense coast line of Italy 
bmarine was a defensive necessity. Mr. Balfour 
1 that plea also. For the purposes of a sub- 
kad he explained, Italy, though not an island, 


aca an island. What this meant was shown 


with submarines, one of the great problems of 
war council had been, how to get supplies to 


i Today Italy has five neighbors i in the Mediterranean. 


ras 
he eng talian coastline with submarines sent out. from 
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he pointed out, can, without .build- 
capital ship, harry the commerce making for 


enor for the occasion. These are the conditions 
1 exist. What pereened during the late war is an 
t of what might happen in a new war. Does that 
y prove the su ine to be a ship peculiarly adapted 
e defense of the Italian coast line? Or does it 
¢ what might happen to Italy, if she found herself 
i in a war without an enormously powerful naval 
-, like Great Britain, for an ally. To all of which 


Mr. enti speaking in the name of Italy, could only 


y that experts differed, and that there were experts 


© took a view opposite to that of the British Admi- 


a * 
) & 
é % * 
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This is, no doubt, quite true. But all of these 
t r have not enjoyed a tithe of the 

nce of British authorities, nor can they pro- 
rguments to meet the practical proofs from 

snce set forth by the British Admiralty. This fact 
with great effect by Mr. Balfour: in re- 
to Admiral Debon’s assurance that France would 


neve! stoop t to the methods employed by Germany. That 


We, 


he remarked, was unnecessary. But it was pre- 
y because it was unnecessary that he had labored the 
it that unless France did stoop to Germany’s methods, 
| ine would prove to her a broken reed in war. 


wae: of all this, however, the Conference, as Mr. 


a ¥ a 


“y. eee 


aye 


ect ly truly, that one 


a ay ott 


| ged seems inclined to give its blessing to the 
ri If it does it will be a curious way of limiting 
and advancing the progress of humanity. The 

d States has an enormous opportunity before it to 
¢ the English-speaking peoples one in a combined 
sally to limit armaments. Mr. Hughes has said, 
or two nations cannot go out in 
crusade of altruism, leaving themselves exposed 


SE pieutical Gotincts of the world At the same time, 


t Britain and the United States were to make it 


perfectly clear that ie: am 
_the abolition of the subt 


e were “mifemed with them. ‘Yet the British ships ° 
bombarding Zeebrugge itself, and never - 


gre of {digseaity demanded 

iatine, the attitude of or ae 
powers would rapidly change. Germany is fo en to 
build submarines. W then would. I ‘rance and Italy 
need to build ise mead What is encouraging the other 
powers in the defense of Blanco Submarine is the fact 
that Great Britain and the United States are not merely 
not agreed in the matter, but are pulling in opposite direc- 
tions. Yet it is not the weak nation which is going to 
profit by the building of submarines. It is the rich and 
powerful nation which will add submarine to submarine 
just as the great military powers have added battalion 
to battalion, and battery to battery. A limitation of sub- 
marines will not effect the’purpose. With trained crews 
ready to operate these submarines, the limitation will dis- 
appear within a few weeks of a declaration of war. Then 
the weak power will find its hand pierced by the broken 
reed. Meantime the great opportunity of doing some- 
thing to make the Christmas of 1921 a real milestone 
upon the road of peace on earth and good will to men 
will have been lost. 


Minority Restraint of Legislation 

AT LAST it is clear that the “agricultural bloc’’ and 
all the other “blocs” thai have been disturbing the smooth 
current of partisan political control of the United States 
Congress in the last year and a half must sit up and take 
notice. The freedom which they have been manifesting, 
to think and act for themselves, has long enough been a 
shock to the “regulars” and is now threatened with a 
check, if not with absolute suppression. The blocs might 
well have heeded when President Harding, not long ago, 
was moved to appeal for “party solidarity” as against 
group legislation. Disregarding that, the blocs should 
certainly have seen the handwriting on the wall when, 
more recently, the Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, 
in a public address, severely condemned their tactics, 
upheld government by party, and went further than the 
President had gone by virtually defending autocratic 
partisan control of legislation in the House and Senate. 
But the blocs failed to observe even this warning, and in 


their heedlessness they have brought upon themselves 


an earnest of punishment in the shape of a proposal for 
legislation by a very regular Republican congressman, 
namely, Martin Charles Ansorge, who represents one 
of the Harlem districts of New York City. 

Congressman Ansorge has not been deaf to the mean- 
ing of those utterances by the President and his Secretary 
of War, even if the blocs have. He has been quick to 
see the implication in the words of the more prominent 
members of his party,.and in a flush of partisan loyalty 
on his own part he has rushed to their aid with a bill. 
All that will be necessary, now, will be that his fellow 
congressmen shall be equally loyal in supporting the bill 
through its enactment into law, and the trouble with the 
blocs will be no more. The blocs themselves will be no 
more. They will be eliminated, consumed in the flame 
of partisan feeling and fealty, leaving “‘party solidarity” 
in absolute supremacy over Congress and all its enact- 
ments. Congressman Ansorge’s bill seems to have been 
modeled rather closely on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Perhaps there is peculiar fitness in the choice. As the 
Sherman law went after combinations in restraint of 
trade, so the Ansorge bill goes after combinations in re- 
straint of legislation. Things like “‘agricultural blocs” 
are considered to be restraining combinations of that sort, 
and senators or representatives who engage in them are, 
by the terms of the New York congressman’s proposal, 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and rendered liable to 
punishment by a fine of not exceeding $5000. United 
States Circuit courts are to judge the offenses under this 
bill, but, happily or otherwise, the courts are absolved 
from taking any action against congressmen who partici- 
pate in regularly convened caucuses of the majority or 
minority political parties of the House or Senate, since 
Congressman Ansorge has had the foresight to exempt 
all such combinations from the meaning and intent of 
his bill. Apparently he does not deny that such caucuses 
may result in pretty formidable combinations for the 
control of legislation, but these combinations are not 
blocs, and are therefore not to be regarded as in restraint 
of legislation. One may, in fact, infer from this pro- 
vision of the measure that control of legislation is one 
thing, and restraint of legislation quite another. Perhaps 
one might almost fairly say, in the light of the Ansorge 
loyalty, that absolute control of legislation is something 
beneficial that results from party fealty, and from 
caucuses, and from the work of the steering committee, 
while restraint of legislation is anything that gets in the 
way of such control, but is always attributable to blocs, 
and is very distressing to “regulars” and “conservatives” 
and “‘straight party men” generally. 

Congressman Ansorge’s defense of his measure is 
worth examining. His admission that the combinations 
which he aims at preventing have been “tolerated” under 
both Republican and Democratic administrations for 
many years, but that the agricultural bloc of the present 
is merely more highly developed and more skillfully 
managed than any of the blocs of the past, suggests, on 
the one hand, that insurgency has been more constant 
as a force in Congress than has perhaps been generally 
realized, and, on the other hand, that the freedom of 
thought and expression which it betokens has never 
been regarded as worth much attention until it has shown 
evidences of. being able to get what it wants, There is 
point, likewise, in some of Congressman Ansorge’s 
rhetorical questions. If we are to have.an agricultural 
bloc, he says, why not a. manufacturers’ bloc, a con- 
sumers’ bloc, and numerous geographical blocs? Why 
not, indeed? The manufacturers themselves long ago 
thought of that question, if they did not actually pro- 
pound it, and whether they propounded it or not there 
is good reason to believe that they acted on their thought. 
If Congressman Ansorge should examine the methods 
employed in tariff legislation during a term of years, 
giving sufficient attention to those in which a high pro- 
tective tariff was enacted. he might find reason to believe 
that a manufacturers’ bloc is not altogether a novelty 
in Congress. As for the consumers, if they could only 
get a bloc working for their interests there, they might 
at last be satisfied and cease complaining. There is 


‘undoubtedly a tendency among consumers to feel that 


their particular bloc in Congress ought to have about 
the same proportions as a. committee of the whole, but 
probably the majority of consumers. would be well 
pleased with a smaller bloc, if it were all their own, so 
that they could count upon its unswerving loyalty at all 
times. Coming to the consideration of .agrictiltural 
blocs, it is evident either that Congressman Ansorge has 
wever heard of the “solid south,” the “eastern financial 
centers,” the “mining states,” and things of that sort, 
or else that he does not regard thése terms as having 
any geographical or sectional significance: They have 
all figured in the divisions of congressional sentiment 
and opinion, whether or not they have ever been used 
for the designation of things called blocs. Still, Con- 
gressman Ansorge says that blocs set themselves up 
against the common welfare, and from this it is possible 
to infer that the common welfare is always one of the 
objects of action by the “solid south,” the “eastern 
financial centers,” and other influences of the sort. 

One thing that obviously has never occurred to 
Congressman Ansorge is that the senators and’ repre- 
sentatives who engage in blocs may possibly be represent- 
ing their constituencies as truly and as well as do those 
who do not engage in blocs. . Another-thing which seems 
never to have suggested itself to his mind is that if there 
were blocs enough, all of them truly representing their 
constituencies, all kinds and conditions of people who 
go to make up the citizenship of the United States would 
have their interests duly safeguarded in the national 
law-making body. The congressman from New York, 
consciously or otherwise, is taking the position that 
legislation for the common welfare can be most advan- 


. tageously advanced when the minority interests are 


unceremoniously suppressed and their representatives 
punished for attempting to make themselves heard. He 
points to the supreme menace of ultra-partisan control, 
and in rushing to the aid of the President and the Sec- 
retary of War he has done the blocs good service. 


The Bonus Again 


Witrn the United States Congress in session again, 
it is probable that there will be a persistent lobby in favor 
of a bonus for former service men, in spite of the definite 
action that has already been taken against such a payment 
at this time. Now anyone who has. participated in the 
meeting of an American Legion Post knows that agitation 
for a bonus comes from a few whom the many are content 
to follow rather passively. A business meeting may be 
held with only a small part of the membership present, 
and of those few in attendance several, including usually 
two or three young lawyers, may argue at some length 
for the bonus. The arguments seem plausible, a vote is 
taken supporting them, though not without considerable 
opposition, and resolutions are sent to members of Con- 
gress. In this way Congress may be made to believe that 
there is a strong demand, when that demand may have 
very little basis. It may be true, of course, that almosc 
any former service man, unless he has really reasoned out 
the subject for himself, would be glad to receive a further 
cash payment from the government, but this receptivity 
is an evidence of the human willingness to take the money 
without qilestioning much where it comes from or how 
it is to be paid. The former service man who studies the 


subject may recognize readily that other forms of com- 


pensation might be much more desirable than money. 
If the sum necessary for a bonus could be taken 
wholly from those who were profiteering during the war, 
it might be justified. The fact is, however, that those 
who were engaged in profiteering during the war would 
doubtless continue their activity and make for themselves 
a great deal more money because of the bonus if the 
bonus were granted. Among those who are urging that 
a large cash payment should be made are many who 
expect that their business will be increased if the former 
soldiers and sailors have this additional money to spend. 
Much of the money would undoubtedly be spent for non- 
essentials, so that in the end it would be of little benefit 
to anyone except the profiteers. Prices would be inflated 


either by a bond issue or by a sales tax for, this one special. 


purpose. Then, too, the former service men would them- 
selves have a large share, through their paying of taxes 
and through depreciation of their own Liberty bonds and 
other securities, in compensating for the sum necessary 
to provide the bonus. 
fully. 

There can be no question that those who served in 
the war in any way deserve aid now in order that they 
may go forward. It is a fallacy to believe, however, that 
many of these, if they had not been called upon to take 
part in the war, would have saved or invested an amount 
equal to that which it is now proposed to pay in the form 
of a bonus. It would be far better for all concerned if 
ways of encouraging business activity so as to provide 
the right work for all could be developed. The bonus 
or the pension as a way of aiding those who served in 
any war is but a makeshift, and the experience of the 
past has been that it has been urged far too often by 
those who hope to secure votes for themselves for 
political offices, on the basis of their demand for it. The 
former service men would do well, therefore, to watch 
lest they be deceived into supporting, even passively, 
what would not be to their real advantage, for certainly 
a huge payment that would bring disorder to the finances 
of the United States in general, and of each community 
in particular, could not be to the advantage of any. 


Mural Decorations 


A visitor to the British House of Commons, equipped 
with a member's gallery ticket, promised himself that, 
besides listening to the debate, he would study the his- 
torica] mural decoration for which the precincts of the 
House of Commons are famous. He was not very suc- 
cessful. The policeman on duty seemed surprised that 
anyone should wish to examine the mural decorations. 
There are some on the wall of the long corridor, adjoin- 
ing Westminster Hall, where visitors to the House of 
Commons are instructed to seat themselves until the 
Speaker takes the chair, a sign that the public are to be 
admitted. The seated visitor tried to examine the mural 


average playgoer cares to see. 


This is what many do not realize - 


paintings on the facing wall, but could make little of 
them. They seemed a mere jumble of figures in reds and 
blacks, representing certain minor events of English 
history. When he arose and walked toward them, eager 
for pictorial instruction, the policeman said, “Sit down, 
or you lose your seat.” Being a law-abiding citizen, he 
complied, so he learnt nothing from these mural decora- 
tions, and when he passed down the corridor, late at 
night, after the débate, it was too dark to examine then. 
Neither was he more fortunate when he tried to enjoy 
the mural decorations that adorn the corridor leading 
from the outer lobby of the Commons to the Lords’ 
chamber. When he tried to intrude into this corridor, 
a policeman asked him, “Where are you going?” to 
which he replied, “I merely wanted to see the pictures.’ 
The policeman seemed surprised at this, and remarked, 
“But the Lords pass up and down this corridor. You 
will be in the way.” Finally the policeman allowed this 
art-loving visitor to remain in the corridor for a few 
minutes. 

He stayed long enough to convince himself of some- 
thing that he had long suspected, merely that most 
modern mural decorations are wrong in purpose, and 
inefficient in execution. This applies to most mural 
decorations in public buildings throughout the capitals 
of the world. No authority ever seems to think out the 
purpose of modern mural decorations. In the old days, 
before books and newspapers, their purpose was plain: 
they taught the people; but in these days of general edu- 
cation, innumerable textbooks, and instructive news- 
papers, who can learn anything from mural decorations ? 
And no mural painter ever seems to consider the situation 
in which his work will be placed, the degree of lighting 
and accessibility, and what he wants his work to mean 
to the people who are willing to examine it. 

If the purpose of mural decorations is no longer to 
teach, it would be better if they were made frankly 
decorative, filled with the stimulation of color, and pat- 
terns of the beauty of nature. But little in the way of 
improvement can be accomplished until the academies 
of the world condescend systematically to teach their 
pupils the art of mural painting, and the importance of 
studying carefully the position in which the works will 
be placed, with the effect of the illumination by day and 
by night. It ought to be made clear to the pupil that he 
must first think the matter out, determine what purpose 
is to be served by his mural decoration, and understand 
that the time for representations of minor historical 
events has gone past, and that a mural decoration for 
the twentieth century must contain elements suitable to 
the intelligerice and xsthetic appreciation of the twen- 
tieth century. 


Editorial Notes 

WHILE Eugene O’ Neill has been attempting to show 
what he considers to be the right kind of ending to a 
play of the modern type, Professor Bordon T. Lang, of 
the College of Law, in Chicago, points out what con- 
stitutes a good modern play. Apparently in sardonic 
vein he defines it as “composed of a fool, a fairy, and a 
little jazz.” The future head of McGill University, in 
Montreal, may be the victim of defective reporting. The 
typical play is not necessarily a “good” one, though it 
prove to be a popular one and the only kind which the 
A so-called “‘good” play 
has just had a year’s run in New York and registered 
an enormous success, the management netting over 
$700,000 1n clear profit and the author more than $150,- 
000 in royalties. The probability, however, is that the 
play will not be heard of again once it has been taken 
off the boards. But “Hamlet,” in which a vital kind of 
struggle, intimately conceived, is the real action of the 
play, goes on for ever. There you have all the difference. 


_-~+-—— nd 


WHEN Mrs. Asquith arrives in America for her lec- 
ture tour, on the subject of the people whom she has met, 
there will be no lack of interest in this writer. Her 
“Memoirs” have been her best advertisement, and that 
she will “draw,” in spite of the personal nature of her 
lectures, there is little dqubt. How few, however, stop 
to think, when the question of a well-known lecturer is 
considered, whether he or she is really qualified to speak 
satisfactorily to an audience. In this respect one is in- 
evitably reminded of the genial G. K. Chesterton. Bring- 
ing to America a wonderful message, he bungled signally 
in delivering it. He came, and the people saw him with 
delight, but his brilliance and his wit largely lost their 
effect becatise he had omitted to train himself sufficiently 
beforehand in platform speaking. 


Nort a little public interest may be manifested in the 
prosecution of the claim for damages by a teacher of 
domestic science against a firm of publishers. It is 
alleged that, by inadvertence or otherwise, the teacher’s 
name was given as the author of a waffle recipe which 
the plaintiff disclaims. The interest of the public. is 
easily explained. Something is so often wrong with the 
waffles, and now perhaps anxious experimenters and 
those who have been forced to brave the vicissitudes of 
their adventures may learn what it is. And what a 
perfect alibi the proceeding will prove in unnumbered 
undetermined cases. 


News of the resumption of football relations by 
Harvard University and Dartmouth College is pleasing 
to followers of the “gridiron” sport in New England, 
particularly as it was unexpected. Not since 1912 have the 
time-honored Harvard cheer and the-“Wah-Hoo-Wah” 
of the Hanover institution been heard on opposite sides 
of the Stadium; and it is to be hoped that no repetition 
may occur of the reasons, real or imaginary, which 
brought on a decade of mutual athletic reserve. 


NOTING a publisher's estimate that the books of 
Harold Bell Wright had secured upward of 7,000,000 
readers and those of Gene Stratton Porter more than 
8,000,000, an editor is faoved to put the question, What 
do Americans read? In view of the aspect of /the 
ordinary bookshop and the typical news stand, it would 
be a hundred times more to the point to ask, What don’t 
Americans read? Answering the second question would 
certainly be the swifter method of getting at the facts, 
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